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Matri Hae Primitiae 


Will you further hear in what with profit you 
may exercise yourself? I will tell you. Singing of psalms 
is profitable, a godly meditating on other parts of Scrip¬ 
ture is profitable, the consideration of creatures com¬ 
pared to their Creator is profitable. All prayers, singing 
of hymns, thanksgiving, and holy meditations are profit¬ 
able. But by consent of all, the remembrance of Christ’s 
humanity, and especially of His most sacred Passion 
is said to be most profitable and only necessary, and 
with justice. For it is the present extermination of pas¬ 
sions and inordinate affections, a fit refuge in temptation 
and sure safeguard in dangers, a sweet refreshing in 
distress, a friendly rest from labour, a gentle repression 
of distractions. It is the true door of sanctity, the only 
entry to contemplation, a sweet consolation of the soul, 
the unfailing flame of divine love, the salve of all ad¬ 
versities, the fountain of all virtues, from whence they 
flow to us . . . the absolute example of all perfection, 
the haven, hope, trust, merit, and salvation of all 
Christians.—Ludovicus Blosius, Mirror for Monks, IV, i. 
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Introduction 


It is with a multitude of misgivings that any¬ 
one ventures to retell the story of the Passion of our 
Lord. Some of these misgivings are occasioned, quite 
obviously, by the fact that the story was first told by 
four whom God Himself inspired, and told by them 
with truly admirable brevity and truly admirable sim¬ 
plicity. However, the very brevity and simplicity with 
which these four first told the story, the consequent 
absence from their accounts of any reflections or medi¬ 
tations, the infrequency of their references to the states 
of mind of the principal characters of the story, the 
scant information which they furnish about customs, 
geography, and current history —a trait characteristic 
of all reports that are contemporary — and finally their 
apparent lack of agreement and harmony, all these 
things have prompted many others to retell the story, 
so many, in fact, that it might easily be questioned 
whether there be any room for still another telling. But 
the principal reason why this story has attracted the 
attention and the labor of so many devout and so 
many learned writers is the intrinsic importance to every 
living man of the story itself, of the events themselves. 
And that which has been reason enough for these is 
reason enough likewise for the author of diis short 
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sketch, developed originally from a series of Lenten 
sermons. To some of these many writers he gladly ac¬ 
knowledges his deep debt, a debt which will be imme¬ 
diately evident to anyone acquainted with the Lives of 
Christ currently in use among Catholics. 

No one will deny the gain that may come to the 
individual soul from rereading and meditating upon the 
story of the sacrifice by which our redemption was 
wrought. There may be those, however, who cannot see 
how that story can again be told in a way sufficiently 
new to justify the attempt. To these it may be pointed 
out that there is always the historical problem of deter¬ 
mining the order and sequence of events. Not all the 
events are related by all the Evangelists; sometimes the 
same events are related in different order by different 
Evangelists. Like all ancient historians, they frequently 
show great freedom in arranging their material. Anyone 
who attempts to retell the story of the Passion certainly 
has room here for all the ingenuity and originality he 
should wish to indulge. Then, there is the fascinating 
and baffling problem of human motivation. What mo¬ 
tives drove and what motives restrained the principal 
characters in the drama of the Passion? What were 
their thoughts, their plans, their hopes and fears? Why 
did they say what they did? Did they mean what they 
said, or was there something else in their minds, some¬ 
thing they were only hinting at? What really went on 
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in their minds? For example, through what changes did 
the mind of irresolute and reluctant Pilate pass? Who 
can explain why the traitor should have betrayed his 
Master for a sum of something less than twenty dollars 
in our money? How was it that the bluff fisherman, 
Peter, should now seize a sword to strike a blow for his 
Master, now deny Him at the question of a mere girl? 
And finally, who has at any time known the mind of 
the God-man, our Redeemer, in the hidden depths of 
whose Person the infinite intelligence of God and the 
mind of a perfect man, the almighty will of God and 
the created will of man, held each its concordant place? 

But the impossiblity of ever sounding the depths of 
the mind of Christ or of ever completely unraveling 
the tangled skein of human wickedness need not keep us 
from thinking on the Passion of our Lord. Rather, it is 
His will that we do so. For the Passion of our Lord is 
the central act of all creation. By it we were rescued 
from the power of darkness and from the wrath to come. 
By it the decree that was against us was canceled and 
blotted out; the power of Satan was shattered. We were 
washed from our sins in the blood of Christ. Not with 
corruptible gold and silver have we become the pur¬ 
chased people that we are; no, rather have we been 
bought back from the slavery of sin by the precious 
blood of Christ, the Lamb unspotted and undefiled. It 
has pleased God that by the shedding of that blood 
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should Christ our Lord, the new Adam, satisfy the 
majesty of God for the sin of the first Adam, for the 
sins of all of us; that through this act principally should 
we obtain stupendous gifts of grace and glory like those 
the good God first gave to Adam. The grace by which 
our souls now in this year of our Lord live the super¬ 
natural life is not that distinct creation of God that was 
the grace of Adam. No, our grace is the grace of Christ, 
won for us by His sacrifice on the altar of the cross. 
The grace that we receive when we are baptized, when 
we pray, when our sins are forgiven, when we are 
present at the holy Sacrifice, that grace is the grace of 
Christ. Unless He had suffered and died for us, we 
should have been forever incapable of meriting it for 
ourselves. Christ's Passion is the source, the spring, 
whence we draw forth all the supernatural goods that 
we shall ever possess. We need only come to this source, 
this spring, to draw of its superabundance. But come 
we must. And how shall we come? We shall not come 
unless we be drawn, for coming near to God is above 
the natural powers of our soul, something which only 
God can accomplish within us. And how shall that be 
accomplished? One principal way in which it shall be 
accomplished is by looking upon Christ crucified. “And 
I, if I be lifted up, will draw all things to myself." 
May we all, now looking upon Christ thus lifted up, 
be drawn, more closely drawn, to Him. 




THE WEAKNESS OF GOD 


I 

The I^ast Supper 


Tiberius Caesar reigns in Rome. His procu¬ 
rator, Pontius Pilate, governs Judea. In Galilee to the 
north rules the last son of Herod the Great, Herod 
Antipas the tetrarch. The year is probably 30 of our era. 
It is probably the evening of April 6 by our way of 
reckoning, Thursday evening. The sun has just now 
set: the fourteenth day of the month of Nisan of the 
Jewish calendar has begun. 

The place is Jerusalem, the holy city; an ordinary 
enough house on the southern slope of Mount Sion, 
and in this house an ordinary enough room, the upper 
room or guest chamber. In this room a banquet is in 
progress, a solemn and a formal banquet, the paschal 
supper of the ancient Jewish religion, a paschal supper 
that is known to all of us as the Last Supper. The table 
at this supper is a U-shaped table, a very low table 
by our standards, low because the guests do not sit at 
the table as we do, but recline on three couches pulled 
up against its three sides. Each guest lies on his left side, 
leaning upon his left elbow and eating with his right 
hand. All the ancient peoples ate in this fashion. On the 
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couch on the right are four men, and likewise on the 
couch on the left; and on the center couch are five. 
The first place at table is the center place on this center 
couch. There, surrounded now by His Apostles, reclines 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To His right lies 
John, His youngest Apostle, and next to John, on the 
end, is Peter, the first of the Apostles. To the left of 
Christ, most near to Him, is the man from Kerioth, 
Judas, son of Simon; and to his left is another Apostle. 

The supper has begun, with ceremonies as familiar 
to the Apostles as drey are unfamiliar to us. First, Christ, 
as the head of His little household, took a cup of wine, 
the first of four cups that would be passed around from 
one to the other. Christ blessed this cup of wine: He 
blessed God, who created the fruit of the vine. He 
moistened His lips with the cup and, uttering prophetic 
words about this being His last paschal supper, He 
passed the cup to His Apostles. Next, the ritual of the 
supper required that a basin of water be passed around 
together with a towel. Those present were to wash their 
hands in the basin and to dry them with the towel. But 
this rite did not take place; it did not take place because 
something very unusual happened. Christ got up from 
His place; and while the astonished Apostles looked on, 
He took off His outer garments —an act which was 
equivalent in our manner of speaking to taking off His 
coat and rolling up His sleeves —He himself poured 
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the water into a basin, just as a servant would do; He 
tucked a towel around His waist and carried the basin 
over and set it down below Peters feet. It became 
suddenly apparent to Peter what Christ was going to do. 

“Lord,” he said in his astonishment, “you're going to 
wash my feet!” 

“You don't know now what I'm doing, but you'll 
know later.” These were enigmatic words: they made 
no impression on Peter. 

“No, you don't,” he said, “you're never going to 
wash my feet.” 

Looking up from His position on the floor and deep 
into Peter's eyes, our Lord replied, “If I don't wash you, 
you'll have no part with me.” 

Now the idea began to dawn upon Peter. He plunged 
his feet down into the water, probably splashing it all 
over our Lord, and he said, “Lord, not only my feet, 
but my hands too and my head.” 

“No,” said our Lord, as He bent down again, “this is 
enough.” And He went on washing Peter's feet. Then 
He went on from Peter, moving along the floor on His 
knees, washing the feet of each of His Apostles. He 
washed the feet of Judas too, and when He had finished, 
He told them they were clean —but, He added, they 
were not all clean. When He said they were not all 
clean, He was warning Judas that He knew very well 
who it was who would betray Him. He warned him 
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now to try to draw him back from his sin. This was the 
first warning; He was going to warn him two more times 
before Judas got up and left that night. 

Judas did not have to wait long for the second warn¬ 
ing. Christ resumed His outer garments and again took 
His place at the table. As He did so, He explained His 
action: they must know that the servant is not above 
his master. And then He added that one of those who 
ate bread with Him would lift up his heel against Him. 
He explained that He was telling them now so that 
when this so terrible thing should have been done they 
would not lose faith in Him. Nothing, He knew, was so 
calculated to shake the faith of men as the falling away 
of those who had been close to Him. 

Now the food is brought in. There is azyme, made 
without yeast, thin and tasteless. There is Charoseth, 
a sort of bitter relish, made of apples, figs, and other 
fruits, cooked in vinegar and having the color of baked 
brick. And most important, there is the paschal lamb. 
A lamb, one year old and free from blemish, had been 
selected, and that morning it had been slaughtered in the 
temple. Some of its blood had been sprinkled upon the 
altar of the temple, and upon that altar some small part 
of it had been burnt. Then the lamb had been brought 
home and dressed and roasted whole, for no bone of its 
body might be broken. It was roasted on a cross-shaped 
frame of pomegranate wood; one stick of the frame ran 
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down the length of the lamb, and the other ran cross- 
ways, holding the legs apart. The lamb is brought in 
now. Around it on the platter are bitter herbs, cress, 
and parsley. As soon as the platter is set down, the Master 
with a prayer of thanksgiving for the good things of God 
takes some of the herbs and dips them into the Charoseth 
and eats the bitter portion, and immediately all His 
Apostles take herbs and reach into the same dish with 
Him, dipping the herbs into the bitter Charoseth and 
eating. 

In Christ's mind during all this time there lay like 
some dark cloud the thought of the traitor, one whom 
He loved, one who was eating at the same table, even 
reclining on the same couch with Him. So now He 
startled His Apostles with a third and a most clear 
warning: “One of you will betray me." 

Each man at the table was, as it were, frozen by the 
words, the words and the thought that he himself might 
be led somehow to this so great crime, the crime of 
leading in the hours of some dark night, when Christ 
would not be protected by crowds of the curious or the 
sympathetic, Christ's enemies to His hiding place. With 
the thought, the question arose in each man's mind and 
leaped to each man's lips: “Is it I, Lord? Is it I?" 

“It is he who dips his hand with me into the dish; 
he is the man, and woe to him; better that he had not 
been born." 
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All eyes were on die dish a moment, and each felt 
himself accused, for but a moment ago all had been 
dipping their hands into the dish. It could not be all 
of them; it must be one. So die disciples continued 
questioning one another, watching one another nar¬ 
rowly. Peter was motioning to John, trying to get his 
attention; John had leaned back and was watching 
Christ for some indication. Christ was listening for the 
response of Judas to His statement. Finally it came, 
and in His ears He heard the words: “Is it I, Rabbi?” 

Turning to die traitor at His left, Christ whispered 
to him in a low tone: “Thou hast said it.” 

That was the way the Hebrew people said “yes.” 
Judas now knew that his treachery was known; his 
treachery was known but only God and Satan will ever 
know his motives, as he continued there at the banquet 
table. It is said that he was avaricious, that he loved 
money, that he sold his Master for money, and un¬ 
doubtedly that is all true. But he sold Him for a very 
small sum, only thirty pieces of silver, the price of a 
slave (a little under twenty dollars in our money); and 
then in remorse he threw the money back at those who 
had given it to him. It is said that he had lost his faith 
in Christ, and this is in part true; it had been true ever 
since the time on the lake shore when Christ had first 
spoken about giving men His body to eat and His blood 
to drink. Some say that he hated Christ and betrayed 
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Him from sheer malice; and this too may be true. But 
why, then, his great remorse and his despair? One thing 
is certain. Under the power of the devil he had gradu¬ 
ally and willingly fallen. Satan had in a very real sense 
entered into him. Satan used him and, when Satan 
abandoned him, who of us can know his remorse? 
But now he lay at the table at Christ’s left hand. 

And now Peter had the attention of John. “Who’s 
he talking about?” whispered Peter to John. 

John leaned back on his left arm again, right up 
against Christ’s very breast, and he whispered to Him, 
“Lord, who is it?” 

Christ answered in a whisper, “I shall dip a piece of 
bread for him and give it to him.” 

Forthwith, Christ took a small piece of azyme, dipped 
it into the Charoseth, and in an ordinary enough ges¬ 
ture of fadierly affection He handed it to Judas. Judas 
took it and Judas ate it, ate it in sullen silence, silence 
like the silence of hell, and widi that eating, Satan 
entered yet more deeply into him. All was lost: Christ 
could do no more for him. But evil needs a divine per¬ 
mission, and He who willed to die for us now gave it. 

“What thou dost, do quickly.” 

Judas sprang up from the couch and walked toward 
the door. Most of the Apostles, thinking Judas bound 
on some ordinary business, paid little attention to him. 
But John, who now knew a little and feared more, raised 
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himself quickly and watched with anxious eye as Judas 
walked to the door. He saw him reach the door; he 
saw him open it. Clearly outlined against the outer 
darkness of the early night he saw the figure of depart¬ 
ing Judas; and then the door closed. 

As the God-man beheld Judas now hastening to the 
house of the Jewish high priest, He felt His passion 
approaching quickly and yet more quickly, His passion 
that Ele had called a baptism of suffering in which He 
was to be immersed; and there burst from His sacred 
lips the words: “Now is the Son of Man glorified, and 
God is glorified in him.” And then to His disciples, the 
eleven who were all clean, He said: “Litde children, 
yet a little while I am with you. ... A new command¬ 
ment I give you, that you love one another: that as I 
have loved you, you also love one another. By this will 
all men know that you are my disciples, if you have love 
for one another.” 

The second cup of wine is now poured out. The 
ritual of the paschal supper demands that before it be 
drunk the youngest person present ask the father of the 
family the meaning of all that is being done. John, as 
the youngest present, now puts the question to Christ, 
and Christ, lifting one by one the dishes on the table, 
gives the meaning of each. This, He explains, is the 
feast of the Passover, the passing of the Lord. This is 
the feast celebrating a great event in the history of 
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Israel, an event that happened fifteen hundred years 
before, the deliverance of the people from the slavery 
of Egypt by Moses. This feast commemorates that night 
when the Lord passed by and slew the first-born of 
every family in Egypt. But the first-born of none of the 
families of die Jews was slain, for each Jewish family 
had sacrificed a lamb like the one that now lies on this 
table, and on the doorposts of each Jewish family the 
avenging angel of the Lord found sprinkled some of 
the blood of the lamb. Therefore, did the angel of the 
Lord pass by the doors of the Jews. And that night did 
all the Jews quickly flee from Egypt. So quickly did they 
flee —and here our Lord lifts some of the unleavened 
bread —that they had no time to leaven the bread 
they carried, but had to bake it in great haste and 
carry it away with them unleavened. Thus they fled 
from the slavery of Egypt, from bitter slavery, bitter 
like the bitter herbs around the lamb, bitter like the 
vinegar of the Charoseth, the Charoseth, brick colored 
like the bricks the Jews had been forced to mold in the 
mortar pits of Phithom and Ramases. And then in praise 
of God the whole company sings the Hallel, the psalms 
of praise, and while they sing, the second cup of wine 
is passed from one to the other, and each drinks of the 
wine it holds. 

When these hymns have been finished, they begin 
the meal proper: the unleavened bread, which first has 
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to be broken by the Master before it may be eaten, the 
herbs, the Charoseth, and the roasted lamb. And when 
the lamb has been completely eaten so that nothing 
remains, it is time for the third cup of wine, the Chalice 
of Benediction, it is called. The Chalice of Benediction 
has been prepared, and it is standing before Christ. 
But it will not be passed yet. It will not be passed, be¬ 
cause Christ, who has loved His own, must show them 
now that He has loved them to the end; He must 
show His exceeding great love. Instead of the cup, He 
picks up a piece of the bread; He lifts His eyes to 
heaven in thanksgiving; He breaks the bread. 

“Take ye and eat; this is my body, which is being 
given up for you.” 

There is deep silence, the silence of amazement and 
of awe, then the thrill of remembrance, as the words 
of Christ on the lake shore come back to them. The 
promise that He would give them His flesh to eat, the 
promise that the bread He would give them would be 
His flesh for the life of the world, is now being ful¬ 
filled before their very eyes. Here on diis table for the 
first time is presented the spectacle that has amazed and 
delighted Christian hearts ever since. Here on this table 
for the first time lies the body of the God-man under 
die appearance of bread. This bread, now the body of 
the Lord, resting upon its plate, is passed from one to 
the other and each takes, and with what confused emo- 
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tions we know not, eats. Then our Lord lifts the Chalice 
of Benediction that stands on the table before Him. 

All of you drink of this. This is my blood, my blood 
of die covenant, the new covenant, my blood which is 
being shed for you and for many unto the forgiveness 
of sins. Do this in remembrance of me.” 

And like die plate holding the body of the Lord, so 
now the cup holding His blood is passed from hand to 
hand. The Apostles are receiving their first Communion. 
The first Mass has been said. The first priests have been 
ordained. And we shall not blame them if they then 
did not completely comprehend what we after the lapse 
of all these centuries cannot comprehend. 

But perhaps Christ's words did have a familiar sound. 
From their earliest youth they had known the words 
with which Moses had entered into the first covenant 
or testament with God. With the blood of the victim of 
the sacrifice Moses had sprinkled the book of the Law 
and all the people who stood before him, and he had 
uttered the words: “This is the blood of the covenant 
which God has made with you." Our Lord was using 
strangely similar words. But He had changed them in 
two particulars. Instead of the blood, He had said my 
blood; and instead of a the covenant," He had said, “the 
new covenant." Evidently, the old covenant had passed 
away and, as it appeared to them later, a new one had 
been inaugurated, inaugurated not with the blood of 
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sheep and of goats, but with the blood of the God-man 
himself. 

Here was a new and a perfect sacrifice being offered 
to God. Here upon the table of this paschal supper and 
before the eyes of almighty God there lay the victim of 
a new sacrifice in a state of immolation, in a kind of 
death, a mystic death. Here upon the table was the 
body of Christ, and here was the blood of Christ, but 
here they were not as one; no, they were rather sepa¬ 
rated die one from the other. The body had been given 
for men, broken for men; and the blood, separated from 
the body, was even now poured out unto the remission 
of sins. Though they could not realize it now, this 
separation of body and blood was a real anticipation of 
the great sacrifice of the morrow upon Calvary when 
the body of Christ should hang lifeless and bloodless 
upon the cross, and the blood of Christ should lie in a 
darkening pool at the foot of the same cross, mute evi¬ 
dence that He had so loved the honor of God that He 
had laid down His life for sin. Here at the supper table, 
at this first Mass, the great sacrifice of the cross was 
anticipated; here, just as on our altars each morning, 
here it was accomplished in an unbloody manner. God 
the Father looked down upon His own divine Son 
sacrificed for sin; He beheld Him in a state of mystic 
death, for His body and His blood were separated as 
they were upon Calvary on Good Friday. By the blood 
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of this sacrifice did God inaugurate His new covenant 
with men: the New Testament was begun. 

Christ was now most intimately united with His 
Apostles and they with Him. He knew what lay ahead 
of Him; He knew what temptations would soon storm 
in upon their weakened spirits. And so He now hurried 
on to tell them many things He thought they must 
know. Thus, Christ told Peter that Satan wanted to 
gain possession of all the Apostles —as he had taken hold 
of Judas —hut He added that that wouldn’t happen, 
because He had prayed for Peter and Peter’s faith 
wouldn’t fail, so that he could strengthen all the other 
Apostles, when once he had turned back again. Peter 
didn’t quite understand: he didn’t need to turn back; 
he wasn’t going to turn away from Christ. He didn’t 
know exactly where Christ was going, but wherever it 
was, he was going too, even though it meant laying 
down his life. Our Lord looked at Peter affectionately 
and half reproachfully. 

“You? Will you lay down your life for me? Yes, this 
very night you will deny three different times that you 
know me.” 

But that did not impress Peter or keep him from 
protesting again and with somewhat more force that 
he would do no such thing. And all the rest joined in 
and said that they wouldn’t do any such thing either. 

Our Lord went quickly on to tell them many other 
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things, for the time was running short now. He told 
them to believe in Him. He pointed to the heaven that 
awaited them. He told them that their every prayer 
would he heard, that they should have an unearthly 
peace, a peace coming directly from Him who was the 
way and the truth and the life, from Him who was one 
with His Father in heaven. In a singular way, God 
would be with them: the Paraclete, the Comforter, 
would be sent to them, and not only the Paraclete, but: 
“If anyone love me and keep my word, my Father will 
love him and we shall come to him and make our abode 
with him.” Thus, in this new covenant God should 
not reign upon this earth like some mighty king; no, 
in this new covenant it would rather be that the triune 
God would take up His abode in the very hearts of 
those who loved Him. 

And now the time has all but run out. Christ sees 
the cohort and the crowd coming to arrest Him. They 
must not find Him here, here in this room and at this 
sacred table. “I will no longer speak much with you, 
for the prince of this world is coming, and in me he 
has nothing”; he has no power over me but what is 
freely given him by my Father. By this shall the world 
know that I love the Father, "and that I do as the Father 
has commanded me.” 

“Arise, let us go from here.” 

The eleven Apostles get slowly to their feet and 
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adjust their mantles. Christ Himself begins the final 
hymn of the paschal supper, the One hundred and 
Fourteenth Psalm. The Psalm being finished, Christ 
turns and walks to the door. Someone extinguishes the 
lamps. The door opens, and the figure of Christ can 
be seen passing out into the light of the rising paschal 
moon. Eleven men crowd to the door and follow Him 
out; one stops briefly to close the door. The Last Supper 
is over. 
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II 

The Hgony in the Garden 


It was about eleven o’clock when Christ and 
His eleven Apostles left the upper room and went down 
by the outer steps to the narrow street below. Once in 
the street, Christ turned south and started down the 
hill to the city gate scarcely two hundred yards below. 
The little group reached the gate, hurried through, and 
in so doing passed from the darkness of the narrow, 
crooked streets of the city out into bright moonlight, 
for it was now the fourteenth day of the month of 
Nisan, and the bright paschal moon illumined with its 
soft light the valley of the Hinnom, into which they 
had now come. 

Descending the valley of the Hinnom to the east 
for about a quarter of a mile, they reached the point 
where it opened in£o the valley of the Kedron, which 
dropped down from the north along the east side of 
the city. There they turned north into the valley of the 
Kedron and began to ascend its narrowing length. To 
their right now arose up to a height of five hundred 
feet the southern length of the Mount of Olives; to 
their left rose Mount Ophel, along whose edge ran the 
eastern wall of the city. For the first time there came 
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into view, about a half a mile ahead of them and rising 
from the left side of the valley of the Kedron, the 
outline of the great temple of Jerusalem.' It lookecl dif¬ 
ferent now than it had that afternoon. Then, they had 
seen it first as they reached the top of the Mount of 
Olives, coming from Bethany. A vision of surpassing 
beauty it lay there before them in the afternoon sun. 
The battlements of its great court rose for a length of 
fifteen hundred feet along the" valley of the Kedron. 
This court was a thousand feet in width; in the cen¬ 
ter of it there rose the temple itself, its buildings and 
its porticos of whitest marble, its roofs as though ablaze 
with fire in the sun, for they were laid all over with 
gold. Truly, it had seemed as they gazed upon it that 
the great God Himself had set His foot to earth 
upon this spot. But now in the moonlight the temple 
roofs were dull gold; its marble whiteness hung like 
some dim specter above the valley and above the smoke 
of the valley, for the night air was pungent with the 
smoke of many bonfires. Both slopes of the valley at this 
point were covered with vineyards. /Now at the begin¬ 
ning of April, when the new buds appeared on the vine, 
the vinedressers trimmed off the dead branches and 
allowed them to lie on the ground until they were 
brittle and dry; then they stacked them into piles and 
set them afire. Tonight the air of the valley was thick 
with the smoke of these fires. 
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Christ stops. He has something He wants to say. His 
disciples come up, gather around Him in the narrow 
roadway to listen. With His eyes on the vineyards 
around He begins to speak: “I am the true vine, and 
my Father is the vinedresser. Every branch in me that 
bears no fruit he will take away; and every branch that 
bears fruit he will cleanse, that it may bear more fruit. 
Abide in me. As the branch cannot bear fruit unless it 
remain on the vine, so neither can you unless you abide 
in me. I am the vine, you are the branches. Without 
me you can do nothing. If anyone does not abide in me, 
he shall be cast outside as the branch and wither; and 
they shall gather them up and cast them into the fire, 
and they shall bum. In this is my Father glorified, that 
you bear very much fruit. Abide in my love.” 

Christ our Lord went on, as He stood there that night 
in the roadway among the vineyards, to tell His Apostles 
many things. Years afterward St. John wrote them all 
down in his Gospel, and there they will be found by 
anyone who will open and read. But some few of these 
wonderful last words of our Lord must be told here. He 
said that He had come forth from His Father and 
had come into the world, and that in a little while He 
would leave the world and go again to His Father. 
He told them that their sorrow at His departure would 
be turned into joy, for they should see Him again, and 
that joy, when it would come, no man might take from 
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them. He told them about the Advocate, the Spirit of 
truth, who proceeds from the Father, and whom He 
would send from the Father. Under the guidance of 
this Spirit, the Holy Spirit, His doctrines would be 
guarded, would be extended, would be made more clear. 
And when He said these things, the Church to come 
learned much of the deepest mystery of the Trinity. 

He told them that they were no longer of the world; 
Fie had chosen them out of the world. And as the 
world had hated Him, so with a like fierceness would 
the world hate them, hate them and drive them from 
the synagogues and kill them. But as He abided in 
the love of His Father, so were they to abide in His love 
and in the love of one another. "This is my command¬ 
ment, that you love one another as I have loved you. 
Greater love than this no one has, that one lay down 
his life for his friends.” 

The terrible thought that His friends would soon 
desert Him came again upon Him, the thought that 
they would be scattered each to his own house and that 
He would be left to face His enemies alone. He would 
be alone, He told them again quite plainly. And yet, 
not completely alone; no, “I am not alone,” said Christ, 
and He lifted His eyes through the smoke and the 
darkness, up to the heavens where the silent stars 
shone out: “I am not alone because the Father is with 
me.” And standing there on the road in the midst of 
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the eleven, Christ breathed forth to His Father a great 
and mysterious prayer, a prayer that has been called 
His priestly prayer, the prayer that was the prelude to 
the great sacrifice in which He was to be both priest 
and victim. 

“Father, the hour has come! Glorify thy son. I 
have glorified thee on earth; I have accomplished the 
work that thou hast given me to do.” Thus Christ 
prayed for Himself. He prayed also for His Apostles, 
those whom He was so soon to leave: “Holy Father, 
keep in thy name those whom thou hast given me.” 
They were to stay in the world; He was to leave. He 
did not ask that they be taken, only that they be kept 
from evil. “Thou hast sent me into the world. I have 
sent them. Holy Father, make them holy.” And then at 
this most sacred time did Christ pray also for us. “Yet 
not for these only do I pray,” and He looked down all 
the centuries and across half the world, and most clearly 
did He see us who read again this age-old story, “not 
for these only do I pray, but for those also who through 
their words are to believe in me, that all may be one, 
as thou, Father, in me and I in thee; that they also may 
be one in us, that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me.” The dearest wish of our Lord at that 
moment was that we all might be one; and by all 
heretics is this most solemn wish spumed, and the 
world, seeing the disunity of Christians, remains un- 
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convinced that Christ was really sent by the Father. 
“Father, I will that where I am, they also whom thou 
hast given me may be with me; in order that they may 
behold my glory, which thou hast given me, because 
thou hast loved me from the creation of the world.” 

Christ now lowers His eyes, bows His head, and starts 
off again up the narrow road. Three quarters of a mile 
more they go. As they proceed, the valley becomes nar¬ 
rower; the hill on their left toward the city becomes a 
steep bank. By die time they have reached the corner 
of the temple the hill is practically a steep cliff, towering 
one hundred and forty feet above their heads. They 
pass out of the moonlight, through the black shadow of 
the great temple. They cross a little bridge over the 
dry bed of the Kedron, come to the gate of a garden of 
olive trees. Without a word, they turn in at the gate; 
they have come here often before at night and know the 
place well. A short distance inside the gate Christ turns 
to His followers and breaks the silence. 

“Sit down here, while I go over yonder and pray/’ 

They were glad to sit down, to wrap themselves tight 
in their cloaks; it was midnight, and they had been 
walking for a long time. But it seemed that Peter and 
James and John were not to sit down with the others. 
Christ had motioned them to follow; He led them off 
deeper into the shadows of the garden. They followed, 
fearfully, without comprehension. Never before had 
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they seen Him so plunged in sadness, so dejected. He 
turned to them, motioned them to stop where they were, 
to come no farther. And in low tones He said to diem: 
“My soul is sad, even unto death. Wait here and watch 
with me.” Then He turned again, and they saw Him 
proceed even farther among the trees, now disappearing 
in the shadows, now passing through patches of bright 
moonlight. About a stone's throw away He stopped, 
seemed to collapse to His knees; slowly, slowly, He 
began to lean forward; He fell, caught Himself on His 
hands a moment, and then collapsed completely till His 
face was pressed tightly against the stony ground. The 
mysterious agony of the God-man had begun. 

As He lay there on the ground, He was never for 
one instant bereft of the Beatific Vision by which His 
human soul saw God and was supremely happy: His 
human soul, joined to the divine nature in the unity of 
the Second Person of the most holy Trinity, was never 
for one instant separated from that divine nature. And 
yet the Evangelists tell us that He was sorrowful, that 
He was sad, that He was plunged in grief, that He was 
discouraged and weary of all things, that His spirit 
sank down and shuddered within itself, aghast, fright¬ 
ened, stupefied with sheer terror and dejection. How 
could this be? We cannot know completely, but we do 
know and must be mindful of these important facts. 
Christ suffered now in the garden (as He would on 
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the cross) because He wished to. He was not carried 
away by His passions as we are. They were not feelings 
that overpowered Him, feelings that He could not stem. 
Rather, they were completely under the control of His 
higher will. 

And now Ele lay in mental agony upon the ground, 
because He so willed it. He wished to suffer in this way 
for us and for our salvation. Without a human nature 
He could not possibly have suffered. He assumed His 
human nature for that very reason, that with it He 
might suffer. The agony of grief and of terror and of 
dread are sufferings that a man may suffer; Christ 
wished to suffer them. The fact, however, that He 
wished to suffer did not make His cup one whit less 
bitter. Indeed, so bitter did it become that He shrank 
from enduring more; so great was His anguish that He 
begged from His Father: “Father, all things are pos¬ 
sible to thee; remove this cup from me.” But such was 
not the will of God, and so to the holy will of God 
Christ bent His human will: “Yet not my will but thine 
be done.” No one of Christ’s followers from that night 
to this has been able to suffer without remembering 
those words of Christ: “Yet not my will but thine 
be done.” 

For an hour did Christ lie on the ground in agony. 
The moon moved on its course, and the shadows of 
the silent olive trees crossed slowly over His prostrate 
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form. Then He rose and walked down to Peter and 
James and John, apparently expecting some comfort 
from them. He found them wrapped up tight in tlieii 
cloaks, sound asleep. He nudged Simon Peter. 

“Simon, so you’re asleep? Couldn’t you watch one 
hour with me? Watch and pray, that you may not enter 
into temptation. The spirit indeed is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.” Our Lord sees clearly the temptation that 
Peter shall face in the morning. Peter must pray if he 
will overcome it. But Peter is not praying; he’s asleep. 
His fiery spirit had been willing to go even to death for 
Christ, but his flesh now is so weak: Peter is so sleepy. 
He rouses himself, tries to listen to the words of Christ, 
but Christ turns again and leaves them and goes back 
to His prayer, praying again the selfsame prayer that 
His chalice of suffering may pass from Him, that He 
may not have to drink it to its dregs. Peter and the rest 
drop back to sleep; their eyes are too heavy to watch. 
To watch is their great privilege now, but they are too 
sleepy to make use of it. 

And so they are very much embarrassed to find Christ 
again standing among them; He has come back again. 
They don’t know what to say, so they don’t say any¬ 
thing. Neither does Christ. This second time He simply 
looks at them as they lie there, blinking sheepishly and 
stirring uneasily, and then He turns again and for a 
third time goes up among the trees to pray. 
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The agony of Christ becomes even more intense. He 
drops to His knees and prays again: “Father, if thou 
art willing, remove this cup from me,” and again He 
adds the words, “yet not my will but thine be done.” 
And now an unearthly light comes gradually about 
Him; before him stands a great and nameless angel. 
Straight from the throne of God has the angel come 
to bring Him strength of some unknown kind. What 
the angel said to Him we do not know. Possibly he 
reminded Him again that all creation waited for this 
hour, that from its dawn to the very crack of doom 
there would never be a greater; now was God to be 
glorified, for a man (for Christ was man, the new head 
of all our race) was now to render unto God complete 
satisfaction for all the sins of men; man was to render 
to God the most perfect honor that the Godhead could 
ever receive. 

The angel, whatever might have been his message, 
disappears as he had come; the unearthly light that 
surrounded him grows dim and then is no more; but 
still Christ continues there, in His agony and in His 
prayer. He sees His sufferings of this night and of the 
morrow, every single one of them in detail: He sees 
Himself slapped and mocked and spit upon; He sees 
Himself called a fool and a blasphemer, an enemy of 
His people and an impostor; He sees Himself cut with 
the scourging; He feels the crown of thorns beaten down 
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upon His brow; each pain, little and great, He knows 
and knowing dreads; He sees the cross, feels it upon 
His shoulders, then feels the nails that hold Him 
tightly to it. He sees Himself a scandal to His own 
disciples, the ones He loved, sees Himself a failure in 
their eyes, betrayed by one of them, abandoned by 
them all. 

And for what is all this suffering? What is being 
purchased at so great a price? The souls of men? But 
these men whom Fie redeems have sinned against God 
and will go right on sinning. They will rob and they 
will murder; they will, century after century, stain the 
green earth with the blood of their wars, will grind the 
innocent down to early graves. And around Christ s soul 
there rises too, like some relentless tide, the fetid flood 
of all the fleshly sins of men, the flood of impurity and 
of uncleanness, of obscene lust and carnal concupiscence. 
Higher and higher does the flood rise, until it threatens 
to sweep around and drench Him with its foulness. All 
these sins He has in a sense taken upon Himself to 
atone; they are the sins of men, His brethren; in a 
sense, they have become His sins; He who knew noth¬ 
ing of sin is now made sin before God that all might 
receive the justice of God. All the shame that mankind 
should have felt for its sins now bursts upon the soul 
of Christ. The blush of that shame His trembling body 
may not contain within itself, and from every pore of 
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His body His blood in some strange sweat flows out, 
forms into tiny drops, and mingling with His tears 
runs down upon the ground. 

In this bloody sweat Christ’s agony reaches its climax. 
And then, immediately and by His will, it is over. He 
rises from His knees, goes back to Peter and James and 
John. “Sleep on now, and take your rest,” He says; 
and then in a few moments they hear a commotion 
down by the gate of the garden, and He tells them 
to rise up now; they must be going, for he who will 
betray Him is at hand. 

The eight Apostles down by the gate did not know 
what to make of it. They were awakened to find them¬ 
selves surrounded by a nondescript mob of a couple of 
hundred people, some carrying torches and lanterns, 
nearly all carrying swords or staves or clubs of one 
kind or the other. Some they recognized as officers of 
the Sanhedrin, the Jewish council; others belonged to 
the temple police force; still others seemed to be hangers- 
on about the palace of the high priest. What made the 
situation so confusing was Judas: he was there among 
them, seemed to be one of their leaders. 

“Whom do you seek?” 

Turning quickly, they all saw Jesus, standing in the 
garden path just beyond. Someone in the back shouted 
that they were looking for Jesus of Nazareth. With great 
simplicity Christ replied: “I am he.” 
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The words struck them like a bolt of lightning. The 
presence of Christ can be a terrible thing; it was Christ s 
will that it should now be such to this gang before Him. 
When they heard the words “I am he,” sudden terror 
seized and threw them whimpering back upon the 
ground. 

Christ looked at them upon the ground, and asked 
again quite simply: “Whom do you seek? 

There was silence. No one said, “We’re looking for 
you,” but someone found courage to repeat haltingly, 
“Jesus of Nazareth.” 

“I have told you diat I am he.” 

Christ remained standing in the path; the men on 
the ground got slowly to their feet and looked at one 
another and then turned slowly to Judas. They didn’t 
quite know what to do; they remembered that they were 
to watch Judas for a signal; they waited. Judas now 
realized that the success of the whole venture depended 
upon his next move. It must not fail. So without another 
moment’s hesitation, he rushed forward, straight up 
to Jesus; he threw his arms wade to embrace Him, and 
with the words, “Hail, Rabbi!” he kissed Him. With 
this warm kiss upon His lips did the outward sufferings 
of Jesus Christ our Lord begin. 
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Before the Sanhedrin 

It looked as though there was going to be a 
massacre, a massacre right there by die garden gate. 
The eleven Apostles, standing close around Christ, had 
never quite comprehended what the coming of this 
crowd might mean. They had not seen anything un¬ 
toward in the act of Judas, one of their number, when 
he had run forward and embraced and kissed Christ; 
and, of course, they had not overheard in the confusion 
the words that the Master had whispered into the ear 
of Judas: “Judas, dost thou betray the Son of Man 
with a kiss?” But when the soldiers had closed in after 
Judas and had taken hold of Him and taken out pieces 
of rope to tie Him up, that was different. It was time 
to do something; it might be twelve against a mob, but 
there was no time to count the odds now. Two of the 
Aposdes were armed with swords; both drew them. 
One of them shouted in a nervous, high-pitched voice: 
“Lord, shall we strike now?” And the other (it was 
Peter) didn’t say anything; he just raised his sword 
and struck, struck at die first fellow who came by him. 
The man saw the blow coming and ducked his head, 
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but not quite fast enough and not quite far enough. 
Peter's sword swished by his face; he felt a sharp pain, 
warm blood flowing; he felt his left ear hanging by a 
thread; and he let out a howl. The temple guards 
dropped Christ's arms, which they had been trying to 
tie behind His back, and sprang back into the circling 
crowd. Every man took a firmer hold on whatever 
weapon he carried, and they all began to close in. It 
looked like a massacre. 

But there was no massacre. Christ spoke; and when 
Christ spoke, men just naturally listened. Christ spoke 
to Peter: “Put your sword back; those who take the 
sword will perish by die sword." Then Christ walked 
forward to the ranks of His enemies; He walked up 
to the man whose ear had been cut off (his name was 
Malchus; he worked for the high priest); He reached 
out and touched his ear, and immediately it was all 
well again. Thus by a second miracle within the space 
of five minutes Christ showed them that if they were 
to succeed in taking Him, it would be only because He 
permitted it, only because it was the will of His Father, 
long ago revealed in the prophecies of Holy Scripture. 
Peter must know that He will drink the cup His Father 
has given Him. He will drink it even though with one 
small prayer He might bring down from heaven more 
than twelve legions of angels to take the place of these 
weak Apostles. 
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The crowd opens up now; the torches move aside, 
and a small group strides deliberately through to the 
front. They are the important people who have come 
along: a few members of the Sanhedrin, some temple 
officials, a few lay leaders of the Jewish community, 
the elders of the people. To them Christ repeats what 
He has just told Peter: He is handing Himself over 
of His own accord; “So you have come out here after 
me, He says to them, “as against a robber, with swords 
and clubs. Every day I was with you in the temple 
teaching. You didn’t lay hands on me. But this is your 
hour, and the power of darkness.” Christ looks around 
for His disciples. They are not here; they have slipped 
away, are probably up the hill under the trees watching 
from the darkness. 

Encouraged now by the presence of their leaders, the 
temple guards come forward again. This time they bind 
Christ’s arms fast behind His back. They put a rope 
around His neck and, dragging Him after them like 
some animal, they pass through the garden gate and 
take the road south down the valley of the Kedron. 

It is about two o’clock. The moon hangs in the west, 
and the shadow of the temple upon Mount Moriah is 
much longer now. Down the valley the crowd and its 
prisoner go till they come to the vineyards. Here they 
turn to the west on one of the roads passing into the 
city through the east wall. They climb the hill of Ophel, 
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enter through the gate, cross the lower city and the 
valley of the Tyropoeon, and climb through the narrow 
streets up the slope of Mount Sion to the palace of the 
high priests. The great gate of the palace swings open, 
for they are expected. They pass through. The gate 
closes after them. Then from the darkness of the street 
a figure steals up and peeks through the crack in the 
gate. It is Peter. He has been following all the way. 
He is looking for Christ; he is looking for John too. 
For John has been following also, but John managed 
to get in with the crowd. Now a little door in the wall 
beside the gate opens. John steps out and motions to 
Peter, and die two go in. John thanks the maidservant, 
as she bolts the little door back shut again. (For some 
reason that no one has ever been able to figure out 
John seems to have been well acquainted here at the 
palace of the high priest.) 

Once inside, John disappeared and Peter was left to 
himself. The maidservant passed through the vestibule 
and out into the open courtyard, that is found in the 
center of all great houses in the East. Peter followed 
her. She went over to a bonfire in the middle of the 
courtyard and joined the crowd around the fire. Peter 
went over to the fire too; it was cold. Peter found 
himself warming himself by the fire with a number 
of the servants of the high priest. Some had just come 
in from Gethsemani; the rest wanted to know what 
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had happened. Peter went close to the fire, stretched 
out his hands to it, and listened; perhaps he would 
hear what had happened to Christ. The maidservant 
who had let him in watched him fixedly for a few mo¬ 
ments, studying his features in the firelight, and then 
she said: “This man here was with him. You’re one 
of his disciples, aren’t you?” 

Peter looked at her apologetically, and said: “Why, 
I’m sorry. I don’t believe I know what you’re talking 
about. I don’t know the man.” 

Peter had denied his Master the first time; Peter who 
had been willing to die for Christ, Peter who had 
raised his sword against the mob in the garden, this 
same Peter now denied Him because a girl had pointed 
her finger at him and passed a casual remark. And 
suddenly Peter thought it was getting too hot by the fire; 
it was time to move. He slipped as quietly as he might 
from the circle about the fire and went back to the 
entrance vestibule. In the quiet by the door he heard 
a cock crowing somewhere down in the valley of the 
Hinnom. He heard it quite distinctly, he told St. Mark 
many years later, but somehow he didn’t think much 
about it at the time. 

When Christ was brought into the palace, the Great 
Council, called the Sanhedrin, which was to judge Him, 
had not yet arrived. So Christ was led first before Annas 
for a preliminary investigation. This Annas was an 
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extraordinary fellow. He had been high priest for nine 
years once. But fifteen years before, the Roman procura¬ 
tor had grown tired of his meddling and had deposed 
him. Knowing that the Jews would regard his deposi¬ 
tion as illegal, he arranged to have his son-in-law 
Caiphas elected, and through him he went on running 
things pretty much as before. As a matter of fact, he 
continued to live in the palace of the high priests. 
Annas was a leader of the party of the Sadducees, a 
party composed mainly of priests and of better-class 
laity. As a Sadducee he was most concerned that the 
working arrangement which his party had with the 
Roman authorities be not disturbed. He was interested 
in Christs teachings, but especially was he interested 
in Christ's disciples: Who were they? How many? 
Where did they gather? What was this “kingdom of 
God" of which Christ was always speaking? Was there 
any danger of anything which might jeopardize the very 
satisfactory relations his party had with Rome? Christ, 
standing before him, surrounded by temple guards, His 
hands bound behind Him, the rope around His neck, an¬ 
swered the old Sadducee firmly and forcefully: He said 
no word about His disciples, and of His doctrines He 
said very little; He had always spoken, He said, in pub¬ 
lic, in the synagogue, in the temple itself, and then He 
looked to the temple guards around Him: “Question 
those who heard; these know what I said." 
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At these words, one of the guards standing beside 
Him gave Him the back of his hand right across the 
mouth. “Is that the way to answer the high priest?” 

Christ turned to the man, and with lips deeply 
flushed from the blow Fie said: “If I have spoken ill, 
what was it I said; but if I spoke well, why did you 
hit me?” 

A quorum of the Sanhedrin is now present and 
waiting in the chamber on the other side of the 
courtyard; Annas has as much information as he is 
going to get, so Christ is pulled around and dragged 
out of the hall, along die portico around the courtyard, 
and over to the hall of Caiphas, the high priest. 

Peter missed seeing Christ led along the portico, be¬ 
cause Peter, trying to escape die glance of the servant 
maid, had gone out into the cold vestibule. He hadn't 
been there long before he overheard another maid say 
to someone that he had been one of those with Jesus, 
and at that instant, of all times, the servant maid who 
had let him in came back from the fire, saw him there, 
and said, “Yes, this is one of them.” 

Peter was so annoyed at his apparent inability to 
hide his identity that he swore an oath; he said he 
wasn't one of this man's disciples. “I don't know the 
man.” And then at the first opportunity, he left the 
vestibule and edged his way cautiously back to the fire 
again. He had denied his Master twice. 
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Christ stands in the center of the hall of the San¬ 
hedrin: He stands before the highest court of Judaism; 
Fie stands before the last of the line of the priesthood 
of the Old Testament. The great hall is almost dark; 
it is lit only by the torches of those who stand beside 
Him, for the hall has no other ready means of illumi¬ 
nation, it being against the law for the Sanhedrin to 
meet at night to try a man. Tonight drey do not worry 
about the law. As Christ’s eyes become accustomed to 
the eerie light of the great hall and to its weird 
shadows, He perceives before Him, seated on low 
cushions in a half circle, die members of the Sanhedrin. 
They are not all here; there should be seventy-one; 
apparently all have not been informed of the meeting; 
it seems that not many more than the quorum of 
twenty-three are here. 

Gamaliel, the regular president, is not here; in the 
center of the semicircle, that is, in the place of the 
presiding officer, sits Caiphas, the high priest. At his 
right, as vice-president, is his father-in-law Annas. At 
one end of the semicircle sits with his little lamp the 
secretary who is to record everything said against the 
defendant; at the other end is the place for the secre¬ 
tary who records everything in his favor; diat place is 
empty. Close around Christ stand some guards with 
torches; and some with ropes and some with thongs 
in case it should please the court to have the prisoner 
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beaten up. The term wasn't in use then, but it was 
evident to all that Christ was going to be given what 
we now call the “third degree." They were going to 
get evidence to present before the whole Sanhedrin in 
the morning even if they had to beat up die prisoner 
to get it. 

The proceedings began with the calling of witnesses, 
and each was a false witness, bought and paid for, 
bribed to say something, anything, by which Christ 
might be condemned. Each received the old, old oath, 
spoken no doubt so fast that no one heard it. “Know 
ye," intoned the high priest, “that the blood of the 
innocent man and of his posterity shall return upon 
your heads now and forever more." One after another 
took this oath and gave his testimony. Christ answered 
no word; He needed not, for each witness contradicted 
his predecessor. The last two got hopelessly tangled up 
trying to accuse Christ of saying something against the 
temple. Each moment Christ's silence was becoming a 
more eloquent defense. 

Caiphas saw that something had to be done. He got 
up; he walked right up to Christ, brought his face close 
to Christ. “Aren't you going to say anydiing?" he 
shouted full in His face. 

Christ said nothing, only looked at him. 

And then Caiphas asked the great question, the 
question that was in the mind of everyone there that 
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night, the question that has been asked in scores of 
different ways ever since; and we Christians are, oh, so 
grateful to Caiphas for having asked it. He put Christ 
under a great oath: “I adjure thee by the living God — 
tell us: art thou the Christ, the Son of God?” 

“I am. Thou hast said it. I say to you, you shall see 
the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of the Power 
and coming upon the clouds of heaven.” 

Clear and powerful as these words seem to us who 
read them now, they certainly struck the Jews who 
heard diem then with even greater force, for they were 
words quoted from the book of Psalms and from the 
vision of the prophet Daniel, referring to the Messias. 
By using them Christ clearly claimed to be the Messias; 
He claimed to be the Son of God. To the Jews who 
heard Him, it was the crime of blasphemy; it was pun¬ 
ishable by death; and, had the Roman overlords of 
Palestine permitted it, He would have been taken out¬ 
side die walls and stoned at once. There was no more 
need of witness, cried die high priest; here was the 
crime, committed in their very presence. And all the 
members cast their vote at once; they sprang to their 
feet shouting, “He is worthy of death; he is worthy of 
death.” And they all rushed upon Him, bound tight 
and defenseless in their midst; they spit upon Him 
full in the face, and they slapped Him with the palms 
of their hands, and struck Him with their clenched fists. 
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They kicked at Him and they pushed and jostled with 
one another to get close enough to hit at Him. And 
those who had thongs and those who had ropes swung 
them down upon Him, and those who had sticks and 
clubs tried to thrust at Him or to knock Him down. 

It was now about four o'clock in the morning. Out¬ 
side, the first faint glimmer of the false dawn was be¬ 
ginning to appear in the east, and the moon was far in 
the west. Far down in the valley of the Hinnom the 
cocks were beginning to crow lustily now. Peter had 
worked his way back to the fire in the courtyard, was 
standing there again and warming himself. From the 
hall of the high priest could be heard shouting and 
screaming. The people around the fire seemed pleased 
with what they heard; Peter's heart sank within him at 
the sound. He asked what it might mean, when they 
would be through in there. 

“Say," said one of the men, “I'll bet you’re one of 
his disciples. In fact, I'm sure you are: you talk like a 
Galilean." 

And another man, who was related to the fellow 
whose ear Peter had cut off, took a good look at Peter. 
“Didn't I see you out there in the garden with him?" 

Peter shook with fear. What if they should suddenly 
turn on him? What would happen to him? To him 
here all alone? He mumbled something about not know¬ 
ing what they were talking about; he didn't know the 
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man they were talking about at all. But they kept right 
on looking at him; right in the eye they looked at him; 
so he began to swear that he didn’t know the man, that 
he’d never seen Him before, never even heard of Him. 

Then suddenly they all turn to the door of the hall. 
It has burst open, and the crowd is pushing through, 
and tumbling across the portico down into the courtyard. 
Christ is in their swirling midst, being swung and 
pushed and kicked down the stairs. The Sanhedrin 
members remain on the portico and look on; Christ is 
being turned over to the mob that arrested Him; they 
have been waiting in the courtyard for this. Peter stands 
by the the fire, looking open-eyed at Christ. For one in¬ 
stant Christ looks at Peter, and to Peter’s ears there 
comes again the sound of a cock crowing somewhere 
down in the valley. Peter remembers. He bows his head; 
he begins to whimper, and then to sob right out Swing¬ 
ing his cloak around his face, he rushes out of the court¬ 
yard, through the vestibule, up to the door. He is sobbing 
and fumbling for the bolt; he can’t get it open. There 
is something so awe-inspiring about a strong man sob¬ 
bing that no one moves to stop him. Finally, the maid¬ 
servant steps up and opens the door for him. Peter rushes 
out and down the street. The maidservant watches until 
the sound of his sobbing and then of his running feet 
has died in the distance. Then she shrugs her shoulders 
and pulls the door shut behind her. 
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For the next two hours now, as the day of His death 
slowly dawns, Christ is at the mercy of the mob in the 
courtyard. He is beaten and spit upon, dragged about 
and driven before them, struck with stick and stone, 
with rope and thong. They trip Him up and knock 
Him down and laugh at His efforts to get to His feet, 
with hands bound behind His back. They hoot and hiss 
at Him, mock and deride Him. Someone hits upon the 
idea of blindfolding Him; then they all take turns 
playing some new joke or perpetrating some new out¬ 
rage upon Him, and each of His attackers shouts in 
shrill glee: “Who am I; prophesy now; tell me, who 
am I Y 9 

Just before sunup the other members of the San¬ 
hedrin begin to arrive. One by one they are admitted, 
pass through the courtyard and into the hall of the 
high priest. And each, as he passes, sees fulfilled before 
his eyes the words that Isaias the Prophet spoke of the 
Messias over seven hundred years before: 

“There is no beauty in him, nor comeliness; 

and we have seen him, and there is no sightliness, 
that we should be desirous of him. 

Despised and the most abject of men, 
a man of sorrows, . . . 

And his look was as it were hidden and despised, 

Whereupon we esteemed him not.” 
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They did not wish to know as they went into the 
council meeting that morning that He, around whom 
the crowd milled in the yard, was being wounded foi 
all our iniquities, bruised for all our sins. 

As soon as the first rays of the sun touched upon 
the upper battlements of the palace, Christ was dragged 
back into the Sanhedrin. Now it was daylight; they 
might legally meet, legally condemn Him. The process 
was short; there were no witnesses. Christ was simply 
asked to repeat His statement that He was the Christ, 
that He was the Son of God, who should come seated 
at the right hand of the power of God. Yes, said Christ 
in the hearing of all, He was the Son of God. They all 
agreed there was no further need of witnesses; they had 
all heard the crime: He was guilty of death. Let Him 
be taken at once to the Roman procurator, Pontius 
Pilate, that the sentence may be confirmed. 

And so Christ was hurried out of the council room 
of the Sanhedrin. The temple guards, waiting outside, 
closed around Him; the mob rose to its feet to accom¬ 
pany Him. The gates of the palace swung open. The 
guards with their prisoner, the mob, the high priest and 
his retinue of Levites and scribes and elders of the peo¬ 
ple, all of them, pass through the great gate and troop 
down the street to the Fortress Antonia, praetorium of 
Pontius Pilate, representative in this provincial capital 
of the mighty name and authority of imperial Rome. 
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IV 

Pilate and Herod 


The high point in the history of the Jews was 
the reign of King Solomon, about nine hundred and 
seventy years before Christ. Down the centuries this 
reign was remembered by a grateful people because 
Solomon had expanded the kingdom to the farthest 
extent it should ever reach, because he had made its 
capital as rich and as splendid a city as might any¬ 
where be found, and, most important of all, because he 
had constructed in Jerusalem upon Mount Moriah, a 
hill somewhat lower than Mount Sion and about a 
half mile to the northeast, the great temple that came 
eventually to bear his name, the temple of Solomon. 
After the death of Solomon Jewish power and prestige 
gradually fell, until in the year 586 before Christ the 
Jews as a people were practically wiped off the face of 
the earth: the Chaldeans from Babylon conquered them, 
took them into captivity, and destroyed the great temple 
of Solomon. Some sixty years later some of the Jews 
were permitted to come back to Jerusalem. Under the 
leadership of Zorobabel they began to rebuild the 
temple. But it was a sorry little temple they were 
building, and the old people who had seen the great 
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temple of Solomon wept when they saw it being built. 
It was so pathetically small compared with the temple 
they could remember. Then the prophet Aggeus was 
sent by God. He appeared on the site and told them all 
to fear not, to keep on building; this new temple would 
be more glorious than the temple of Solomon, for the 
Messias, the desired of all nations, would one day walk 
in this temple, would one day fill this house with glory. 
And so they went on building. 

About sixty years before Christ the Roman empire 
in a wave of imperialistic expansion engulfed Judea. 
Pompey the Great, a contemporary of Cicero and Cae¬ 
sar, took Jerusalem in the year 63. Just as the British 
in India at a later date, so the Romans allowed the local 
kings to remain on their thrones as long as local affairs 
were managed in accordance with the best interests of 
Rome. One of these local kings, Herod the Great, was 
a great builder; he expanded the temple of Zorobabel 
enormously, and on a slight elevation just north of the 
temple court and opening into that court he built a 
fortress, which he named Antonia in honor of Mark 
Antony, who happened to be in the ascendancy at the 
moment. 

Herod died shortly after the birth of Christ. His son 
Archelaus, who succeeded him, proved to be such a 
bad ruler that the Romans removed him in the year 6 
of our era and made Judea an imperial province, ruled 
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by a procurator directly responsible to the emperor at 
Rome. The fifth procurator to be appointed under this 
system was Pontius Pilate, who took office in the year 26. 
Pilate didn't like Jerusalem; it was too high and too cold. 
He always lived at Caesarea, down on the warm Medi¬ 
terranean, but he had learned from experience that he 
must be in Jerusalem during the great religious festi¬ 
vals, for at those times the smoldering popular feeling 
against the power of Rome was likely to break out into 
rioting and even open rebellion. That is how he hap¬ 
pened to be in Jerusalem on the feast of the Passover 
in the year 30. Pilate always kept one of his five co¬ 
horts of four hundred men in garrison at the Fortress 
Antonia, but during the paschal festival he reinforced 
it with a second cohort. Pilate hated and despised these 
Jews over whom he ruled, and on more than one occa¬ 
sion he showed himself harsh and even brutal toward 
them. On their part, the Jews hated and feared Pilate 
and took matters before him only when they were com¬ 
pelled to do so. And that was the situation on that 
Friday morning, the fourteenth day of the month of 
Nisan, probably April 7 of the year 30 of our era: 
they were compelled to bring a case before Pilate. 

It was about eight o'clock in the morning when Christ 
was led out of the palace of the high priest, across the 
top of Mount Sion, down toward the valley called 
Tyropoeon. On the opposite side of this valley stood 
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the temple. They crossed the valley upon a bridge that 
led right into the southwest corner of the great temple 
court, crowded this morning with people. Christ had 
frequently been here before; He had twice driven 
money changers from this court (they were here again 
this morning, watching curiously as He was led by); 
He had often taught under the columns of the portico 
on the opposite side. And now this morning He was 
led through this court to the Fortress Antonia, a mean 
and ignoble figure, preceded by riffraff, surrounded by 
temple guards, followed by the temple authorities, hands 
and arms bound, clothes filthy and torn, hair disheveled, 
face swollen and eyes half shut from the blows, beard 
matted black from His bloodied nose, a man who had 
been badly beaten up. Past the house of the temple 
they went, and those who curiously watched them as 
they passed were seeing fulfilled for the last time the 
words spoken of this temple five hundred years before 
by the prophet Aggeus: 

'Tear not . . . yet a little while . . . and I will move 
all nations; 

And the desired of all nations shall come and I will 
fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of Hosts. 

Great shall be the glory of this last house, more 
than the first, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

At the end of the temple colonnade they mounted the 
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wide staircase and crossed the broad stone-paved area 
called the Gabbatha, where the Roman soldiers from the 
Antonia drilled; right up to the great steps of the 
fortress they went, and there they stopped. They would 
go no farther; they would not enter Pilate's praetorium, 
because it was the Day of Preparation. That night they 
all wished to eat their paschal feast, and they must not 
be defiled by entering the house of a Gentile. Shedding 
innocent blood would not defile them, but setting foot 
inside the praetorium, that was different. So at the foot 
of the steps of the fortress Christ was taken in hand by 
the Roman guard, and with them He went up the steps 
and through the gate of the fortress. The Jews were 
left waiting before the gate for perhaps ten minutes. 
Pilate ought to know, they thought as they waited, that 
the accused was guilty of a crime deserving death; he 
ought to see that the accused had already been tried in 
the highest Jewish court and there condemned; he 
ought to see that all they asked was his execution by 
the Roman authority— and at once, for it was the eve 
of the Passover. Perhaps any moment a messenger 
would be sent out to tell them that Pilate had given 
his approval of their sentence and that the criminal 
would be executed with the rest who had been sen¬ 
tenced to die that day. It was customary in ancient 
times to hold executions at festival time, in order that 
as many people as possible might see them. 
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But if the Jews were expecting Pilate immediately to 
confirm their sentence, they were disappointed, for when 
the gate of the fortress next opened the personal guard 
of the procurator marched out, stood at attention on the 
top of the fortress steps, and through their ranks strode 
the procurator himself. 

“I see you have brought me a man. What accusation 
do you bring against this man?” 

TTie Jews were shocked: What! Were they going to 
have to argue with the procurator now, now when the 
time was so short and the festival so close upon them? 
In their impatience they shouted: “If he were not a 
criminal, we wouldn’t have brought him here.” 

Pilate could be just as arrogant as they; he answered 
with a sneer that if they couldn’t keep civil tongues in 
their heads and state explicitly what the charges were, 
then they might take the prisoner themselves and judge 
him according to their laws. The Jews, if they wished, 
said Pilate in effect, might whip Christ or they might 
excommunicate Him from their synagogues; for those 
things they did not need his permission. 

But the Jews were not interested in any such pun¬ 
ishment for this man; they wanted Him executed, and 
they explained to Pilate that it was not lawful, as he 
must very well know, for them to put anyone to death. 
Surely he must see why they were here with this man. 
(And all this Christ had foreseen, foreseen and long ago 
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foretold: that He would be handed over to the Gentiles, 
that Lie would be mocked and scourged and crucified.) 

The Jewish authorities were finally forced to make 
some sort of accusation. The real charge, namely, that 
He had claimed to be the Son of God, they did not 
wish to make; it would take too much explaining, so 
they quickly devised as many other charges as they 
could. “First,” they said, “he is perverting the nation” — 
whatever that might mean — “then, he forbids the pay¬ 
ment of taxes to Caesar” —that charge ought to appeal 
to Pilate — “and then he says that he is Christ a king.” 

Pilate listened to all their accusations, and, when 
they had finished, he turned on his heel and strode 
back into the fortress; he must ask a few questions of 
this man inside. Fie went to his chamber, sat down, 
told a guard to bring the man in. So they brought Jesus 
in, and Jesus and Pilate faced each other, the accused 
and the man who could, if he would, save Him from 
the crowd of accusers outside. Pilate began to speak, 
for Christ said nothing, just stood looking at Pilate. 
Pilate didn’t mention the first two accusations. They 
were obviously false; the Jewish authorities would be 
the last ones in the world to charge a man with the 
crime of interfering with die collection of taxes for the 
treasury of the Roman Caesar; Pilate knew what was 
going on in Judea, and none of his informers had ever 
reported that this man was fomenting a sedition. But 
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the third charge, that He was some sort of king of the 
Jews, that was more interesting. 

“Are you the king of the Jews?” He certainly didn’t 
look like a king, but Pilate asked the question anyway. 

Christ surprised him by asking another question: 
“Do you say this of yourself, or have others told you 
about me?” 

Pilate was stopped momentarily. Obviously, the only 
knowledge he had about Christ’s being a king he had 
just this moment received from enemies of Christ, a 
most unreliable source. He had never discovered it for 
himself as procurator, as the vigilant guardian of Cae¬ 
sar’s interests in this remote outpost of the empire. 
Pilate was irritated. 

“Am I a Jew? How else should I know of their affairs, 
except from what they come to tell me? And your own 
people and the chief priests have just handed you over 
to me. Just what have you done?” 

Christ did not answer this last question directly; 
rather He went back to the accusation that He had said 
He was a king, and He explained to Pilate in greater 
fullness than He had ever explained anything to a 
Gentile before just what kind of king He was. His 
kingdom was not of this world. Caesar need not fear for 
his hold on Judea. Christ’s kingdom was not from here. 

Pilate pressed Him again: “Then you really are a 
king.” 
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“Yes,” said Christ, “I am a king. This is why I was 
born and why I have come into the world. I have come 
to bear witness to the truth. Everyone who is of the 
truth hears my voice.” 

These words were too much for Pilate. He really did 
not understand them, was altogether too busy this 
morning of the feast to try to understand them. A 
kingdom founded upon the sword, Pilate could under¬ 
stand; but that a kingdom should be founded upon 
truth, that it should be composed of those who had 
heard the truth, that Pilate could not understand. And 
so he mouthed an empty question he remembered from 
his school days at Rome: “What is truth?” But he didn’t 
bother to wait for an answer from the lips of Him who 
was eternal Truth Itself. He turned quickly away and 
went outside to the Jews; he had Christ brought out 
after him. He was convinced now that he was dealing 
with some sort of visionary, some impractical dreamer, 
who, whatever he might be, was certainly no danger to 
Roman authority, certainly guilty of no crime worthy 
of a procurators earnest attention on this busy morning. 

Pilate told the Jews plainly that he found no guilt in 
the man. No sooner had he gotten the words out of his 
mouth than there was a roar from the throats of the 
mob. It wasn’t what they wanted to hear, and imme¬ 
diately every man below took it upon himself to shout 
some charge against Christ. Pilate felt quite 
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whelmed. He turned to Christ to see what He might 
answer to this flood of charges and accusations, and 
what he saw he wondered at. Christ stood there, silently 
looking at the people below, completely self-possessed, 
His face the picture of regal tranquillity. To Pilate, this 
eloquent silence in the face of such obvious danger was 
compelling evidence of the innocence of the accused, 
evidence that gradually, as the morning progressed, en¬ 
gendered in Pilate’s mind the suspicion that there was 
something superhuman about this man. 

Suddenly Pilate heard among the cries the word 
Galilee. “Galilee! Galilee?” asked Pilate of one of his 
subordinates, “Is this man from Galilee?” 

“Yes, he’s spent most of his life up there.” 

“Well,” said Pilate, “isn’t that fortunate?” Here, 
thought Pilate, was an opportunity, an opportunity to 
rid himself of the responsibility of passing judgment on 
this man. He would send Him over to Herod Antipas. 
Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great, had been al¬ 
lowed by the Romans to continue as king in Galilee. 
To keep up appearances, he came each year to Jerusalem 
for the feasts. He was in Jerusalem now for the paschal 
feast. According to our law a man must be tried in the 
place where he has committed the crime, but according 
to the ancient law a man might be tried either before 
the ruler of the place where the crime was committed 
or before the ruler of the place where the accused 
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normally lived. Thus Pilate was acting legally when he 
decided to send Christ over to Herod. 

So Pilate sent Christ off to Herods residence over on 
Mount Sion, and he thought that his problem was 
solved; he sent Him to Herod, the tyrannical little 
despot of Galilee, cruel and cunning like a fox, sensual 
and licentious, superstitious, desirous of seeing miracles, 
the murderer of John the Baptist. But Pilate was mis¬ 
taken in thinking that thus he would solve his problem, 
for in an hour he heard the crowd returning to die 
praetorium. He went out to see them, found them 
bringing Christ back. There He was in the midst of 
them, looking quite comical in one of Herod’s discarded 
royal robes. It had been a very fine robe in its day, 
flashy, brilliant, gorgeous; but on this man today it was 
so, so out of place. The King who wore it today had no 
trainbearers; He must limp up the steps of the fortress 
alone, dragging the train of this great silly robe be¬ 
hind Him. 

“What happened?” asked Pilate of one of his men 
who had accompanied them. 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing!” exclaimed Pilate. 

“Yes, he wouldn’t talk.” And then he explained how 
Herod had asked all kinds of questions, how they had 
all been looking for miracles, how they had at length 
accused Him of everything under the sun and made 
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fun of Him and finally dressed Him up in this silly 
robe —and all this time Christ had never even opened 
His mouth. But, said the man, Herod had been very 
much pleased that Pilate had thought to send Him over. 

So Pilate again found himself forced to make the 
decision. He thought a moment of what he would say, 
and then, having motioned for silence, he made a little 
speech. 

“You have brought this man before me,” he said, “as 
one who is perverting the people. I have, as you see, 
examined him, examined him in your presence —and 
touching those things of which you accuse him, I have 
not found him guilty.” And the crowd began to grum¬ 
ble. “And neither has Herod. I sent you over to him, 
and, as you see, Herod didn't find him guilty of any 
great crime.” And again the crowd began to rumble 
and to snarl. Pilate glared at the crowd; he would have 
liked so much to free the prisoner outright, but he 
lacked the moral courage to do so in the face of this 
crowd. So he went on with his speech, suggesting that 
he would scourge Him first and then that he would 
release Plim — and then suddenly he got another idea. 

He had noticed that the crowd was getting larger. 
People were coming up into the Gabbatha from the 
temple court. Now it occurred to him why they were 
all coming. Every year he, as well as his predecessors, 
had been accustomed to add their part to the solemnity 
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of the paschal feast by releasing some prisoner who had 
been condemned to die that day. Perhaps, thought 
Pilate, he might release Christ in this way. Pilate had 
heard that many had followed Christ and listened to 
Him; certainly some of these people who were now 
coming up into the court before the fortress must be 
friends of Christ. In order to make doubly sure that 
they would call for the release of Christ, he decided to 
give them only two choices, Christ and a particularly 
mean fellow called Barabbas, some sort of gangster and 
public enemy, a murderer whose execution by cruci¬ 
fixion was scheduled for that afternoon. As pardoning 
and releasing a prisoner was a judicial act, Pilate called 
for his judgment seat, a sort of portable chair, very much 
like a bishop s faldstool, upon which a judge had to sit 
when he pronounced judgment; he had it placed on its 
little platform, up on the steps near the gate of the 
fortress. Then Pilate walked upon the platform and sat 
down in the judgment seat. He signaled for silence in 
the noisy crowd. 

“Whom do you wish that I release to you? Barabbas, 
or Jesus who is called Christ?” 

Then he waited, uneasily, while the crowd made up 
its mind. As he watched the crowd, his anger grew 
within him; he could distinctly see darting about in the 
crowd some of the chief priests and some of the elders, 
grasping people by the shoulders, arguing with some, 
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patting others of them on the back. Fie even thought 
he saw some of the elders slipping things into the hands 
of some big fellows. And as he watched, his mind wasn’t 
put any more at ease by his wife. She had been watch¬ 
ing from above, and now she joined in the proceedings 
by sending one of the men down to tell him to have 
nothing to do with this man, with this good and this 
just man. But now they have had enough time to make 
up their minds. Again Pilate calls for silence. 

“Which of the two do you now wish that I release 
to you?” 

His heart sinks within him as there comes back from 
the surging populace one great cry: “Barabbas! Barab- 
bas!” The leaders of the people have done their work 
well: a criminal is preferred to Christ. 

Pilate tries again to get their attention — it almost 
seems that a riot is breaking out, there is so much 
shouting — “What then am 1 to do with Jesus, with 
this Jesus who is called the Christ?” 

Some few catch his question and call back: “Away 
with him; crucify him.” The crowd catches up the 
words. “Crucify him; crucify him,” they all shout. 
And then they chant together and they shriek indi¬ 
vidually: “Crucify him; crucify him.” The high priests 
in the front and the Levites are shouting; the scribes 
and the elders among the crowd; the big fellows with 
booming voices; and any number of timid little people 
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join in because everybody else seems to be doing it. 
“Crucify him; crucify him.” 

Pilate is trying to ask them: “Why, why do you want 
him crucified? Why? What evil has he done? I find 
no crime deserving of death.” 

But no one hears him. The chant of hate goes on: 
"Crucify him; crucify him.” 

What is Pilate to do, this stem, hard Roman, who 
knows nothing of the justice and of the law of God 
except what is imprinted upon the heart of every man? 
Beside him stands with silent dignity the battered and 
bedraggled figure of Christ, friendless, alone, wrapped 
around with some silly robe — an innocent man. Before 
him surges a sea of wild faces, shouting, shouting, al¬ 
ways shouting. Roman procurators sitting in the judg¬ 
ment seat before all the people must not wring their 
hands in desperation, so Pilate does not wring his hands. 
He may do no more than look down grimly upon this 
rabble, look down at them with a hard, cold look, while 
in his mind the question grows and grows: What, oh, 
what is he to do? 
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The Condemnation 

We Christians confess Jesus, the son of the 
carpenter of Nazareth, to be none other than the very 
Son of God, the Son in whom the Father was well 
pleased, the very Word of God, the Word who was in 
the beginning with God, in whom the fullness of the 
Godhead dwells corporeally, the brightness of His glory 
and the figure of His substance. Looking back across 
the centuries, we know it to have been historically true 
that Fie came into His own and His own received Him 
not: the lioht shone into the darkness and the darkness 

O 

grasped it not. And that surprises us. How, we ask, 
was this possible? How was it that the Jews, the chosen 
people of God, the people to whom the promises and the 
prophecies had been made, the people who heard 
Christ’s words and saw His miracles, could possibly 
have rejected Him? How could they possibly have stood 
in the Gabbatha before the praetorium of Pontius 
Pilate and grown hoarse from shouting: “Away with 
him! Crucify him”? 

The Jewish leaders were envious of Christ because of 
His following; they hated Him for the scant respect He 
showed some of their man-made traditions, for the bold 
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anathemas He so frequently hurled at some of their 
numerous observances; they rebelled at the thought of 
a new order of things in which they might be replaced 
by a new set of rulers, at the disgusting thought that 
into this new order men of all nations might be ad¬ 
mitted on equal terms. But above all, and despite all 
His preaching and all His miracles, they would not 
believe this Jesus to be the long-awaited Messias because 
He simply did not conform to their preconceived notion 
of what the Messias was to be. This lowly figure, who 
came preaching a spiritual kingdom, a kingdom of 
heaven, was simply not the great king they had come 
to expect. Their great king, their messias, was not to 
establish a heavenly kingdom; no, he was to establish a 
kingdom —he was to establish justice —here on this 
earth, here in this city of man, here in their own times. 
But this kingdom of heaven —why, thought the Jewish 
officials, even the rule of the Roman Caesar is better 
than this insubstantial, this otherworldly kingdom. 

Hence, official Judaism rejected Jesus as the Christ, 
the Messias. Following their leaders, the shouting crowd 
in the Gabbatha rejected Him; within forty years all 
the Jews in the Roman world were to have the Gospel 
preached to them, and most of their number were to 
reject Him, so many, in fact, that it could be rightly 
said that the Jewish people as a whole rejected Jesus 
as the Messias. And they have never found Him; they 
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are still, even in our own day, waiting for a messias. 
The twelfth article of the creed that the Jews use today 
reads: “I believe with a perfect faith that the messias 
will come; and although he tarries I wait nevertheless 
every day for his coming.” 

There are in the world today noisy little men who 
hate the Jews. These noisy little men sometimes say that 
they are Christians; they sometimes say that it is a 
Christian thing to hate those who rejected and mur¬ 
dered Christ, but in saying this they are saying a most 
wrong and most evil thing, for it is not a Christian 
thing to hate the Jews. The Jews who rejected Christ 
then, as those who do so now, were doing something 
individual, something personal. True, their rejection of 
Christ could and did bring down deprivation and even 
disaster upon their descendants, upon their race. But 
the moral guilt, the blame, was and is a personal thing. 
If blame them we must, then let us blame the indi¬ 
vidual and not the race, not the whole people. “The 
soul that sinneth, the same shall die: the son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father.” Let us remember that 
Christ’s death was not a mere miscarriage of justice, 
that its primary cause was not the somewhat obtuse 
wickedness of His Jewish enemies. No, Christ’s death 
was primarily due to our sins; it was for us and for our 
salvation that the God-man died. Every man who sins 
has cried out, “Away with Him! Crucify Him!” just 
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as truly as did anyone in the crowd in the Gabbatha 
that morning. Let us remember too that we, the Gen¬ 
tiles, were not the first ones chosen by God; we are 
rather like the branches of some wild olive tree that 
have been grafted upon the olive tree of Israel, the tree 
that God Himself first cultivated. The Jewish faith has 
in a sense become our faith. He who insults Abraham 
is insulting our own father: in the Canon of the Mass 
we claim him as our patriarch. So what must we Chris¬ 
tians feel when we hear insulted the race to which our 
very Founder belonged in the flesh and we in spirit! 
Our physical characteristics may not be those of the 
Hebrew race, but inside ourselves — if we are Christians 
— inside ourselves, spiritually, we are all Jews. We must 
not be guilty of the sin of anti-Semitism. 

Pilate sits hunched in the judgment seat, his elbows 
upon die armrests, his hands locked under his chin, 
glaring at the churning mob. A decision must be made, 
and at once, lest this annoying situation worsen; but 
what decision? If he condemns Christ, he must face 
his own conscience, for he knows Him to be an inno¬ 
cent man. If he does not condemn Him, who can tell 
what will happen? Possibly a riot; possibly the Jews 
will report him to the emperor Tiberius. They might 
say that out of affection for their Roman rulers they 
had handed over to justice a pretender to the throne, 
a man of their own race; they might say that the procu- 
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rator had cared so little about upholding Roman au¬ 
thority that he had dismissed the case. What would 
the tight-lipped Tiberius think should he hear that 
Tiberius, ever suspicious, fearful, stem, his ear ever 
open to the informer? Pilate calls up a soldier; he whis¬ 
pers to him. No one hears what he says, there is so 
much noise. The soldier goes into the fortress. In a 
moment the lictor comes out, clad in his official scarlet 
cloak and in his hand the leather lash. Christ is going 
to be scourged. A great shout goes up from the mob; 
they have got what they wanted. Certainly this must 
mean that Pilate has condemned Christ, for they all 
know that scourging the criminal is the usual prelimi¬ 
nary to crucifixion. In fact, it is known as the “pre¬ 
liminary death,” because the accused has so often been 
known to die under the lash. 

Christ is brought down the steps to a low pillar, 
about two feet high and with a ring in the top. The 
soldiers untie His hands, and Christ, the all-holy One, is 
forced to uncover Himself here in public before the gaze 
of this great crowd. They take hold of His hands, bend 
I-Iim over, and tie His hands to the iron ring in the top 
of the low pillar; He stands bent there, waiting for the 
first blow. The lictor ceremoniously swings his red 
cloak from his shoulder and tosses it to some eager hands 
that reach for it. He spits on his hands and picks up the 
lash. Pilate gets up and leaves. 
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The lash rises and falls, rises and falls, and bloody it 
rises again and is with professional skill again brought 
down. And as it rises and falls, we must remember 
what is happening here, that of all the crimes that have 
purpled the grim pages of history we should single out 
this one, consider and reconsider this one, and each 
morning at Mass commemorate it again. Do not imagine 
that we are here witnessing a mere miscarriage of jus¬ 
tice; do not imagine that here a good man and great 
teacher is being done to death. Rather, here is the cen¬ 
tral act of the whole of creation, for the man on whom 
the lash is falling with this dull regularity is none other 
than the Son of God. This fine, strong body the lash 
now cuts and the human soul that quivers within did 
the Second Person of the most holy Trinity take upon 
Himself for no other reason than that He might suffer 
for us and for our sins. To say that the cowardice of 
Pilate was responsible for these sufferings is correct, 
but it is not all; to say that this man has been beaten, 
glassy-eyed, to His knees because He claimed to be the 
Son of God is most true, but it is not all. This man is 
dying for our sins, giving His life as a ransom for many, 
shedding His blood unto the remission of sins. He who 
now lies in the widening pool of His own blood, or 
rather half lies for His hands are tied to the low 
pillar and He may not fall to the ground, He who lies 
now with His very face exposed to the methodical 
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scourge is being wounded for our iniquities, bruised for 
our sins; by His bruises we are healed. All we like 
sheep have gone astray and the Lord has laid upon Him 
the iniquity of us all. With this blood a debt is being 
paid and being freely paid: for the sins of men 
atonement is being made. 

It is enough now, says the lictor, as he throws his 
cloak over his arm and begins to walk away. No, it is 
enough, he tells the Jews; he won’t scourge Him any 
more; see, there’s no part of His body that isn’t beaten 
blue and bloody. And as he leaves, Christ pulls Himself 
painfully to His knees, leans upon the pillar, can rise 
no further. The soldiers see that Christ must be gotten 
out of the reach of the Jews, so a group of them come 
down the steps, cut the ropes, and jerk Him to His feet. 
They drag Him, stumbling, up the steps and into the 
fortress, into the fortress and out into the open courtyard 
inside the fortress. They have been compelled to watch 
the spectacle of the morning too long not to conceive a 
desire to have some part in it. 

These soldiers were not the noble Romans of some 
storybook Roman army. As a matter of fact, they were, 
at least so far as the common soldier was concerned, not 
Roman at all. They were mercenaries, soldiers hired for 
money from among the Samaritans, the Syrians, and the 
Greeks. They were rough and vulgar, domineering and 
cruel. Many were young, most were ignorant, but they 
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all shared dieir officers’ hatred and scorn for the Jews 
they were paid to police. 

Once inside the fortress courtyard, they gleefully 
march Christ out into the center and sit Him down 
upon a barrack stool, shouting to all the rest of the 
garrison who happen to be off duty at the moment: 
“Come out and see what we’ve brought in. He says 
lie’s a king, king of these Jews; look at him; a great 
king he is! just the sort of king you’d expect these 
Jews to have.” And then, while the older soldiers look 
on, the younger ones begin to come up and pester 
Christ, disturbing Him in various small ways to see 
what He will do. He doesn’t do anything, just sits there 
and looks at them. So they decide to do something else, 
for they are both ignorant and young, and young and 
ignorant people are frequendy cruel, seeming to take 
delight in annoying and molesting and tormenting some 
poor fellow. Perhaps, being inexperienced, they do not 
know how others feel; perhaps, feeling inferior, they 
fear lest otherwise they themselves will be the victims 
of such tormenting. This morning in the courtyard 
Christ is such a victim. This abasement and humiliation 
too He must feel. 

He does not fight back. “Good,” they say, “let us 
provoke him; let us make him fight back. Let’s cover 
his nakedness with some really kingly robe. Here’s one 
of our old cloaks; it’s scarlet, not exactly the royal pur- 
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pie, but close enough; we’ll throw this around his 
shoulders. And a crown; let’s crown this king of the 
Jews. Oh, splendid! It will take a while to make, but 
it will be a good one. These thorns won’t hold to¬ 
gether; we’ll never make a crown of them. But here, 
diese reeds; we’ll braid these reeds together into a 
circle, and then we’ll weave these fine thorns around 
the reeds. That’s right: put some across the top too; 
make a real crown out of it. And now, now, for the 
crowning of this king.” With ceremony and mock 
solemnity they set the crown upon the head of Christ 
our King, the first and only crown men ever placed 
there. 

“Don’t let it fall off. Beat it down; no real king should 
lose his crown. Here, here is a scepter, this reed” —a 
reed, strong and tough like the bamboo sticks we are 
acquainted with; diey take this reed and put it into His 
right hand and Fie holds it willingly enough, Fie in 
whose hand rests the universe, in whose hand might 
rest a multitude of universes, in whose hand rests this 
very moment the very being of each of us. Fie holds it 
willingly enough, but not long, for they keep pulling 
it away from Him and using it to beat Him over Flis 
crowned head, beating the thorns in deeper and deeper 
— and then they hand it back to Him and He holds it 
again for them. “Let’s do homage to this king,” they 
say. They know well enough how kings are honored. 
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To the Roman Caesar one bends the knee and utters 
humbly, “Ave, Caesar.” “Hail Caesar.” And so they do 
the same now: they all bend the knee before Him; each 
in his turn bends the knee and reverently repeats: "Ave, 
rex Judaeorum.” “Hail, king of the Jews,” and rising 
spits upon Him full in His dirty face, spits or else grabs 
the reed again and heats Him over the head. 

We do not know where Pilate was while all this was 
going on; we do not know all he was thinking, the 
schemes he was turning over in his mind. Both St. Luke 
and St. John imply that Pilate hoped the Jews would 
think this scourging enough and not go on demanding 
His death. But whatever thoughts may have been in 
Pilate’s mind, when he next saw Christ he may very 
well have been shaken by the sight. He went outside 
immediately, to the steps overlooking the Gabbatha, 
where the mob was waiting, impatient and bloodthirsty. 
“Your attention, please,” he began, “I am going to bring 
him out here again. When you see him, know that I 
find no guilt in him.” This was the fourth time that 
Pilate was telling them he found Christ guilty of no 
crime. Pilate turned to the gate, so did they all. Stagger¬ 
ing through it, prodded by the soldiers from behind, 
came Christ our Lord, beaten, cut, smeared, His head 
capped tight with thorns, from His shoulders a short 
cloak, red and tattered, loosely flapping. There was a 
gasp from the crowd. Pilate turned quickly to them. 
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"Behold the man ” 

A momentary silence, and then a bold cry from one 
of the chief priests down in front: "Crucify him!” A 
pause, and then another cry; others took it up: all the 
chief priests and their considerable flock of attendants 
were trying to make an impressive amount of noise, 
shouting that He should be crucified. Gradually others 
in the crowd joined in; the chant was beginning again. 
Pilate was thoroughly disgusted. 

"Take him yourself,” he shouted down to diem, "take 
him yourself and crucify him; I said I found no guilt 
in him.” This was, in effect, a flat refusal to condemn 
Christ, since the Jews had no authority to take Christ 
and crucify Him. Pilate was telling them to take Him 
if they could; if not, to go home. 

Clearly, the Jewish authorities now saw something 
must be done or diey would lose their man. A spokes¬ 
man stepped forward. If Pilate would not consider the 
other charges as proved, now this spokesman will make 
the real charge. "We have a law,” the spokesman began, 
and he probably went on to quote from the book of 
Leviticus: " ‘He diat blasphemeth the name of the Lord, 
dying let him die: all the multitude shall stone him, 
whether he be a native or a stranger.' We Jews have a 
law, and according to that law this man must die, be¬ 
cause he made himself the Son of God.” If the political 
charges would not move the procurator, then let the 
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procurator hear the real charge, the religious charge. 
Pilate heard, and a great fear came upon him. His 
Roman mind was well acquainted with the concept of 
gods appearing in human form. The majestic calm and 
mysterious poise of this man had already aroused in his 
mind the suspicion that there was something super¬ 
human about Him. And now these words of the spokes¬ 
man changed his suspicion to almost a certainty. 

Pilate went back at once into the praetorium to his 
chamber. He had the prisoner brought in again, and for 
the second time this morning he prepared to speak pri¬ 
vately with Him. Christ was silent, as He had been the 
first time, so Pilate spoke first: “Tell me, just where do 
you come from?” 

Christ opened not His mouth: He gave him no 
answer. 

Pilate was irritated. “Aren't you going to speak to 
me?” he said in his irritation. “Don't you know that I 
can have you crucified —and don't you know that I can 
release you, if I want to?” 

“You wouldn't have any power at all over me, were 
it not given to you from above.” Pilate had power only 
because God had given it to him. But how he would 
use that power, he and he alone must decide. Herein 
we see something of God's way with man, for each man 
that lives is a Pilate and each man stands facing Christ 
and each man has given him by God power to crucify 
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again for himself the Son of God, the power to make 
Him in his own soul a mockery. Whether Pilate under¬ 
stood the full import of Christ’s words, we do not know, 
but one thing is certain: He was resolved to release 
Christ —if only he might find a way. With this thought 
in mind, he went out again before the crowd. 

But the minds of the Jews had not been idle. They 
had prepared a new statement of their argument. As 
soon as he appeared, they attacked. “If you release this 
man,” their spokesman shouted out, “then you are no 
friend of Caesar. This man has made himself a king. 
Everyone who makes himself a king sets himself up 
against Caesar.” 

However strong the resolution Pilate may have 
formed, whatever words he may have had in mind to 
speak, all evaporated into thin air before the blast of 
this argument, for this was a clinching argument. When 
Pilate heard it, the vision of his emperor Tiberius came 
once again before him, the vision of Jewish informers 
rushing off to Rome, telling Tiberius that the Jews 
themselves were more anxious to uphold Roman domi¬ 
nation than their Roman governor was; he saw himself 
summoned to Rome, charged with high treason, his 
fortune confiscated, himself in exile, a fate that had 
befallen so many others. Was the peace of his own 
conscience worth so much? Pilate guessed it was not: 
he had made up his mind. 
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Having told a soldier to have Christ brought out 
again, Pilate walked slowly up to the platform and, 
turning to the people, sat down in the judgment seat. 
It was now between ten and eleven in the morning. 
Christ was brought out for the sentence; Pilate would 
condemn Him as the wild crowd wished. He knew 
himself to be their tool, and he almost hated himself 
for being such. He knew likewise that he must not 
show what was in his mind; he must not show his 
weakness. Pie determined first to insult them; so, look¬ 
ing down on the despised provincials before him and 
pointing offhandedly in the direction of Christ, he said, 
“Look, here is your king!” A deafening roar swelled up 
from the crowd below and Pilate saw at once that he 
had made a mistake. Again there were the piercing 
cries, the shouting and yelling and shrieking that He 
should be crucified. Pilate tried to ask whether they 
really wished their king crucified, but it was no use: 
he could not be heard. It seemed almost as though a 
riot were breaking out —and there must be no riot. 
Pilate remembered an old native custom: When a man 
was found murdered and no one knew the murderer, 
the judges of the city would meet around the body and 
wash their hands above it. By this act they signified 
their own innocence. Since the crowd was making so 
much noise, Pilate would do that now. He called a boy, 
had him get a basin of water, and, sitting on the judg- 
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ment seat, Pilate ostentatiously and with exaggerated 
gestures washed his hands. The crowd was curious, 
grew more quiet. 

“See,” said Pilate, “I am innocent of the blood of this 
man.” 

The mob understood, but they were too far sunk in 
their crime now to care, and with almost fearful gaiety 
they chorused back: “His blood be ours; his blood be 
upon us and our children.” They would take full re¬ 
sponsibility, they said. 

“Then you really want me to crucify your king?” 
Pilate called down to them. 

The spokesman of the chief priests stepped forward 
to utter the final recorded words of the trial of Christ, 
words with which the Jews finally and wholly repudi¬ 
ated Jesus as the Messias. “You must know, O Pilate, 
we have no king, but only Caesar.” 

There seemed to be no point now in delaying the 
sentence. But there was bitter scorn in Pilate's voice, 
bitter scorn and contempt for the Jews —and almost 
contempt for himself —as he pronounced the final sen¬ 
tence. But pronounce it he did. For claiming to be a 
king was Christ our King condemned to die. 
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The Way of the Cjross 


Rejected by His own people, who had shouted 
that they preferred the robber and the murderer; derided 
by the soldiers of an alien power, who had battered 
down upon His head their mock symbol of royalty, a 
crown of thorns; condemned by the highest authority 
of His own people, because He claimed to be the Son 
of God; condemned by the vicegerent of an alien power 
for the crime of being the king of the Jews, Christ our 
Lord stands at the top of the steps of the praetorium, 
waiting the next move of those into whose hands he 
has allowed Himself to be placed. He need not wait 
long. As soon as Pontius Pilate has finished pronouncing 
the official words of the sentence, the Roman guard 
springs into action. Two step forward, grasp Him firmly 
by the shoulders, swing Him around, and march Him 
quickly into the fortress. Pilate, sick of the whole affair, 
follows. The enemies of Christ, the mob, begin to mill 
about, swarming into knots of noisy people, some rub¬ 
bing their hands, others chuckling in their jubilation, 
all flushed with their final and complete success. 
They’ve got what they want. They will wait now to see 
Him led forth to execution with the rest of the crimi- 
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nals; the more fanatical of them will follow Him out 
to the place of execution. 

As He had foretold, Christ was going to die by 
crucifixion. The Jewish manner of executing criminals 
was by stoning, but the Jews were not to put Christ to 
death in their way. The Romans executed Roman citi¬ 
zens by beheading, but Christ was not a Roman citizen: 
He was not to die that way. The Romans executed 
slaves and foreigners by crucifixion, and they regarded 
it as the most shameful and most contemptible way to 
die; that was the way Christ was to die. It was the 
custom among all ancient peoples to make executions 
as public as possible, to make public spectacles of them. 
Hence they usually took place just outside some im¬ 
portant gate of the city, next to some much-traveled 
road, and on the occasion of some great gathering of 
people. Today was the eve of the feast of the Passover; 
the city was filling with pilgrims. Today, therefore, 
three brigands, robbers, murderers, had been sentenced 
to die. 

The dungeons under the fortress are unlocked; the 
three are brought up, and come, blinking, into the sun¬ 
light of the fortress courtyard. One of the three, Barab- 
bas, is told he may go: he is a free man; another man 
is to die in his place. He cannot grasp the idea that he is 
free; he just stands there a long time in open-eyed 
astonishment, stands and looks at the three crosses 
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leaning over against the wall. One was supposed to be 
his, but apparently it will be carried out to the place of 
execution by another man, this man the soldiers have 
just brought in, this man who has just been scourged 
and is wearing, of all things, this short red cloak and 
this great crown of thorns. The soldiers rip off the 
cloak. Usual enough, thought Barabbas, for it was the 
universal custom to drive the condemned naked through 
the streets, drive them with whips. But now a soldier 
comes with the man’s clothes; it must be some unusual 
criminal, who will wear his own clothes out to execu¬ 
tion. And while Barabbas watches, the soldiers pull the 
tunic down over Christ’s head, jerking it somehow up 
and down past the crown of thorns. They swing His 
mantle around Him, and lead Him over to the crosses. 

The cross under which Christ now stoops and which 
He lifts upon His bruised and cut shoulder is made of 
two pine planks, pegged tightly to one another. The 
upright plank is perhaps fifteen feet in length; the 
crossbar, about eight feet; the whole weighs, perhaps, 
one hundred and fifty pounds. This cross He is expected 
to carry for a distance of about three quarters of a mile. 
It would be a heavy load for a strong and a well man, 
and Christ is now neither strong nor well. Fie has not 
eaten now for a long time, has not slept for much 
longer. Last night He went through some mysterious 
agony out in the garden in which He sweat blood. 
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Much of the rest of the night He was being beaten up 
and abused. He has been walked five or six miles 
around the city, never allowed to sit to rest. Finally He 
was beaten to the pavement in a long scourging, losing 
so much blood that even now He can scarcely stand 
without shaking. But despite all this, He lifts the cross 
upon His quivering shoulder and stands there, meek 
as some lamb carried to be a victim in some temple 
sacrifice. And that indeed He is, for Fie is both the 
Priest and the Victim of the great sacrifice of the New 
Testament. He is at once He who offers and Fie who 
is offered. On His back now He holds up the great 
altar of this sacrifice. The blood of the divine Victim, 
who shall be nailed upon it, shall come dripping down 
to cleanse our sinful earth. This cross like some tree 
shall stand and bear a most noble burden; like the bal¬ 
ance of some scale it shall stand above this earth, and 
upon the beam of this balance shall be weighed out 
the ransom of mankind. 

But now a procession is formed, and through the 
gate of the Fortress Antonia it begins to move forth. 
The crowd in the courtyard peers narrowly at them as 
they come, peering and grinning, some with horror, 
some with delight. First are the lictors with their tools, 
their hammers and the nails, their ladders and poles. 
One has under his arm the placards to be nailed over 
the heads of the criminals, so that those who pass by 
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may know their crimes. Then comes the officer in charge 
of the execution, a centurion — roughly the equivalent 
of our master sergeant. His usual command was some¬ 
thing under a hundred men, but to executions he takes 
only a normal Roman watch of four soldiers of the 
legion. These come next; and in their midst the three 
prisoners, each bearing his own cross. Christ comes last, 
wearing His own clothes and a crown. He is to die as 
a king. These robbers are thought fitting nobility to be 
before such a king. Thus begins the way of the cross. 

The way led almost directly west from the fortress, 
three quarters of a mile west to a gate in the northern 
wall of the city. The whole way was within the city, 
through the very narrow, very crooked streets. From 
the fortress on the north of Mount Moriah the street 
dropped quickly down into the valley Tyropoeon, about 
seventy-five feet below the level of the fortress. Then 
it began to rise, rising all the way to the city gate until 
it reached an elevation of about one hundred feet above 
the floor of the valley. Here was the gate; just outside it 
was the place called Calvary. 

But almost before they had left the courtyard, it 
became evident that Christ was going to have great 
difficulty dragging His cross the whole way. His knees 
gave way beneath Him and He fell in a heap upon 
the cross. The soldiers kicked Him and He managed 
to get to His knees. They lifted the cross. He got up 
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under it, leaned into it; its foot began to scrape across 
the cobblestones; the procession moved on. There were 
so many people ahead in the narrow street —and, of 
course, many more behind —that it was difficult to 
move forward very fast. And they must move fast; it 
wouldn’t be long till noon (it was getting quite warm) 
and this affair must be over well before evening. But 
on the way down the hill into the valley Christ tripped 
and tumbled forward and was down again. The soldiers 
cursed and then they kicked and drove the butts of 
their spears at Him. It was all to no avail: it seemed 
His arm was pinned under the cross and He couldn’t 
rise. So they had to lift the cross again and lift its bearer. 

Some little time was lost getting the crowd under 
way; those ahead all wanted to come back to see what 
had happened. But move they did, down to the bottom 
of the valley, and then they started to climb —and the 
cross went down again, came down this time right on 
top of the victim, pinn'ng, almost crushing Him to the 
dirty pavement. He wrs bleeding badly, lying very still. 
The centurion looked down upon Him, fingered his 
vine rod thoughtfully, concluded that something must 
be done. This man would never manage to carry this 
great cross all the way to Calvary; in fact, he probably 
couldn’t carry it another ten paces. He looked about 
in the crowd. There was nothing else to do but to 
impress someone to carry the cross. 
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Impressing some passer-by, compelling him to per¬ 
form some service, was common enough for the Roman 
centurion; he did it often. And so the centurion looked 
around him for some strong fellow to carry the cross 
the half mile that remained. The vain and sophisticated 
among the mob saw what was coming, began to pull 
back behind one another and to look for someone to 
push forward. And thus it happened that, almost before 
he knew it, a big, open-faced fellow named Simon, a 
farmer just coming into town from his place out in the 
country, found himself pushed somehow out into the 
front of the crowd. He'd been trying to get there to see 
what all the excitement was about; he didn't get to town 
very often and he didn't want to miss anything. He 
paused at the edge of the crowd and bent over, wide- 
eyed and open-mouthed, to look at the man in the street, 
collapsed under a cross; but before he had quite grasped 
just what was going on, he heard a sharp command 
from the Roman centurion, a sharp command to pick up 
the cross and carry it. He straightened up, looked at the 
centurion, and then looked around to see whom the 
centurion was addressing in such an imperious tone; it 
gradually dawned on him that he was the man, and he 
was very angry: these city people were trying to impose 
upon him, just because he came from the country. He 
became more angry. He told the centurion that he was 
busy, was going somewhere, had just stopped for a 
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moment. 'Tick it up,” barked the centurion — Simon 
jumped like a man who’d been shot. He picked up the 
cross, and two soldiers picked up Christ and put Him 
on His feet, and the centurion said "March,” and the 
procession began to move again. 

There was tittering and chuckling in the crowd, as 
Simon, by turns white with rage and purple with shame, 
carried the cross behind Christ. We do not know 
whether Christ looked at Simon, whether He spoke to 
him, or whether He thanked him, but the fact is that 
Simon was in a most literal sense fulfilling the require¬ 
ment that Christ had made of His followers: he was 
taking up his cross and following Him. And there is 
good reason for believing that he followed Christ the 
rest of his life, for his two boys, Alexander and Rufus, 
were —many years later— prominent members of the 
Church at Rome. Simon might be taken as the type of 
all diose who have found Christ through their own 
suffering, through the cross. God draws us to Himself 
in innumerable ways, but one of the most common is 
by placing suffering upon our back and a cross upon 
our shoulder and then awaiting the result, for the dis¬ 
tracted minds of fickle men do not easily turn to God 
when life goes on its placid way, day following happy 
day. Men turn to God most easily when they are beaten 
down upon beds of physical suffering, or when they 
are filled with anxiety over the sufferings of those they 
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love, or when they are bent low under the humiliation 
of failure and defeat. Many, very many, are the men 
who have found God first when they felt upon their 
shoulder a cross the good God let drop there. As the 
prototype of all of these we may regard Simon, the 
farmer who came to town and was taken in. 

The procession moved up the narrow street more 
rapidly now, for they could drag Christ along faster 
than He could drag His cross. And as they went along, 
it became evident that not all of the crowd following 
were Christ s bitter enemies. Groups of women were 
met, standing together as women do in the Orient, and 
some of these groups joined the procession, following 
along behind. The law forbade them to sympathize 
with the condemned, but women ever remain what they 
are, and when they saw this prisoner going out to die, 
when they saw Him scarcely able to walk alone, saw 
His battered and bloody face and the cruel crown of 
thorns He was wearing, some of them began to wring 
their hands, while others were still more demonstrative: 
after the fashion of the East they began to weep aloud 
and to beat their breasts, lamenting and bewailing Him. 
Some of these women may have been His friends, may 
have heard Him preach; others had probably never 
seen him. There is a tradition that one of them was 
bold enough to hand Him a towel to wipe the blood 
from His face so that He might see where He was 
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going, and in after years that towel became a most 
precious relic in the Church. It seems that these women 
had followed for some time, when somewhere up near 
the city gate Christ stopped and turned and spoke to 
them, spoke the only words He spoke in this whole 
way of the cross, and spoke at the greatest length He 
spoke at any time during His whole Passion. 

“Daughters of Jerusalem, do not weep for me, but 
weep for yourselves and for your children. For behold, 
days are coming in which men will say, ‘Blessed are 
the barren, and the wombs that never bore and the 
breasts that never nursed.’ Then will they begin to say 
to the mountains, ‘Fall upon us,’ and to the hills, ‘Cover 
us!’ For if in the case of the green wood they do these 
things, what is to happen in the case of the dry?” 

The women may not have understood these surpris¬ 
ing words, spoken so unexpectedly, these words describ¬ 
ing things so horrible that they would wish they had 
no children to suffer them, so horrible they would 
yearn for death itself. Using the well-known simile of 
the good green wood and the dead wood, parched dry, 
Christ was asking them what they themselves could 
expect from the Romans, if diey were doing so much 
to Him, the innocent one. 

Christ’s prophecy was fulfilled exactly forty years 
later. The Jews had revolted against Rome and driven 
out the Roman garrison. The Roman general Titus 
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marched up to Jerusalem with four legions and laid 
siege to the city during the paschal feast of the year 70. 
Some of the fiercest fighting took place in that very 
part of the city through which the procession was 
passing at the moment Christ spoke His startling 
prophecy. The city wall toward which the procession 
was then moving was breached on April 29 of the 
year 70; that section of the city took five days of fiercest 
fighting to mop up. On June 20 the Fortress Antonia 
was taken; on July 23 a Roman soldier got close enough 
to the temple to fling a torch into the Holy of Holies. 
The whole temple went up in flames, cremating the 
Jews who would not retreat. On August 1 Mount Sion 
fell and the siege was over. Six hundred thousand Jews 
were dead by sword or famine. The rest were sold into 
slavery or shipped off to Rome to be used up in the 
gladiatorial games. As a nation the Jews had ceased to 
exist. But all that was far in the future when Christ 
spoke that day, and turned and walked on. 

Now they have reached the gate; through it they pass, 
out into the fields, and turn quickly to one side, for 
just off the road, upon a high bank next to the road, 
is the place of execution, high enough and near enough 
so that all who pass by on the way may see the criminals 
and inquire as to their crimes. This high bank by the 
road is bare of any grass; its dust is well trampled, for 
many crowds have come here. It is a bare and a bald spot; 
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its name is Golgotha in Aramaic; in Latin, Calvaria. To 
the top of this high bank the execution party goes; 
around it flows the crowd. At its four corners stand the 
guard; beyond them no one may go. The two thieves 
drop their crosses where they are told to drop them and 
stand beside them. Simon drops the cross of Christ 
between them. In a mock place of honor — between two 
thieves — Christ is to die, and in that is the old prophecy 
of Isaias to be fulfilled, namely, that he who bore the 
sins of many was reputed with the wicked. 

The executioners have gone efficiently about their 
business. While the condemned men watch with horri¬ 
fied fascination, the executioners clean out and deepen 
some old holes they’ve used many times before. Then 
with their pike poles they raise up the crosses, drop 
them into the holes, and tamp rocks in around the bases 
until they stand firm, firm and solid up against die 
noonday sky. (There is a widespread impression that 
Christ was first nailed to the cross and that then the 
cross with Christ upon it was raised up, but the almost 
unanimous testimony of the ancient Fathers and mod¬ 
ern authorities is that the cross was first raised and then 
Christ was lifted to it.) While some are raising His 
cross, others come to Him as He watches and roughly 
strip Him of His clothing. The usual drink of drugged 
wine is passed from the eager lips of one thief to the 
other, but Christ merely touches; He will not drink. 
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The executioners come up with a stout rope; they 
pass it around His chest under His arms, knot it tightly 
behind, fling the other end up over the arm of the 
cross. Our King is about to mount His throne; the 
Victim for our sins is about to be raised to the altar of 
sacrifice. Now two strong men begin to pull from be¬ 
hind. The feet of Christ leave the ground; His body 
goes swinging up into the air, is held tightly against 
the cross, and is then lowered again until it rests upon 
the wooden peg that comes in between His legs. On 
this excruciating peg Fie will hang until He dies; it will 
hold the weight of His body, keep His hands from 
being torn from the nails. Two ladders go up to the 
arms of the cross; two men mount the ladders. They 
grasp Christ's hands, pull them out along the arms, lash 
them to the cross with ropes that they may not move, 
reach down for heavy hammers and crude iron nails. 
They need not struggle to stretch out Christ's palms; 
they find them outstretched to receive the nails. One 
crunching blow and the nail is through the palm, and 
another and another . . . and the hands that blessed 
and the hands that cured are fastened tight to the cross. 
The ropes are loosened. Thin streams of red blood come 
coursing down Christ's arms — there will be more when 
the wounds are wider. 

The men come down, get two more nails; they will 
nail the feet. The block under the feet, so often seen 
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on crucifixes, was unknown on Roman crosses. They 
bend up Christ's knees a bit, press the soles of His two 
feet to the cross. The dead, dull sound of the hammer¬ 
ing is heard; the feet of Him who went about doing good 
are fast upon the cross. A little blood begins to flow 
down to the ground — more will flow later, much more. 
And this is the blood through which we have redemp¬ 
tion, by which we are sanctified, the blood of an ever¬ 
lasting covenant. If we, who were once afar off, have 
been brought near to God and to His grace; if we, who 
have committed sins, are ever to see the face of the 
living God, it will be only because of the living Victim 
of this sacrifice, who here upon this altar, this cross, 
gives for us His blood, His life. 

The executioners stand below the cross a moment, 
looking up to examine their work— and to see fulfilled 
the words of the Psalm: “They have dug my hands 
and my feet." But they do not sit down to watch Him, 
not yet; there is one more little matter to which they 
must attend. Above His head must be nailed the placard 
Pilate has had sent out; on it is written the crime for 
which this man dies. A ladder goes up again and a 
man mounts the ladder; right over the thorn-crowned 
head of Christ he nails the placard. As he comes down, 
it is seen that Pilate has written the charge in three 
languages. On the top line, reading from right to left, 
is the charge in bold, black Hebrew characters; beneath 
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these it is repeated in a second line of the softer Greek 
that all men know; and on the bottom line it stands 
again in the official language of the empire, the laconic 
Latin: “Jesus Nazarenus, Rex Judaeorum.” 
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The Qrucifixion 


Two thousand six hundred years ago the great¬ 
est of the prophets of the Old Testament, Isaias, son 
of Amos, of the tribe of Juda, looked forward and 
beheld in vision the central act of all human history. 
What the great prophet looked forward to, we now 
look back upon; the words that he uttered then, we 
may repeat now. In his astonishment at the vision he 
burst forth exclaiming: 

“Who hath believed our report? 

There is no beauty in him nor comeliness 

and we have seen him and there is no sightliness 
that we should be desirous of him. 

Despised and the most abject of men, 

a man of sorrows and acquainted with infirmity; 
And his look was as it were hidden and despised 
Whereupon we esteemed him not. . . . 

And he opened not his mouth; 

He shall be led as a sheep to slaughter, 

and shall be dumb as a lamb before his shearer.” 

The prophet was astonished at the magnitude of the 
sufferings of this just Servant of God whom he beheld 
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in vision, at the magnitude of His sufferings, at the 
perfection of His patience, at His meekness, and at His 
silence. And not only the prophet, but the centurion 
too and the guard and the executioners, who, having 
methodically completed their gruesome task, stood below 
the cross of Christ and scrutinized with practiced eye 
the agony of this singular, so different victim, these too 
were astonished. There Fie hung, above the earth, 
pulled upon Flis cross against the sultry sky; Flis body 
immobile upon its excruciating peg; knees bent uncer¬ 
tainly; feet dug hard against wood and grisly nails; each 
muscle tightly twitching, each nerve quivering with 
exquisite anguish; fingers convulsed over the bloody 
heads of nails; shoulders hollow from the strain; His 
breast taut with such pain that His breath was held 
lest by His breathing His pain should multiply; His 
breath, when it could not be delayed, coming in quick 
spasmodic gasps, gasps so quick, so sharp, they almost 
seemed to pierce again and open wounds; His head, 
His sacred head, bent somewhat forward —the thorn 
crown was so large, so clumsy —His hair hanging in 
matted strings, here black with old blood, here red with 
new; His face, His sacred face, beaten, battered, smeared 
quite beyond recognition; His eyes open to look upon 
those He came to save; His lips, to speak. 

And what would He say? Would He scream in His 
agony? Would He cry out? or would He groan? Would 
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He protest His innocence, His willingness to do any¬ 
thing, to say anything, if only He might be lifted down 
from this unbearable cross? Would He, like the thieves, 
seek some surcease of pain in hurling curses and execra¬ 
tions at everything and everybody? Seneca wrote some¬ 
where that the crucified used to curse the day of their 
birth; they cursed their executioners, cursed their own 
mothers, cursed and spat upon anyone who came even 
close to them. But the first words that came at length 
from the cross were as astonishing as the silence that 
had preceded them. 

"‘Father, forgive them for they know not what they 
do.” 

For the executioners, these words only added to the 
mystery of this man, and they may well have shrugged 
their shoulders and turned to the matter of dividing the 
garments of the condemned. But for us these first words 
from the cross are both puzzling and precious. Puzzling, 
because we cannot see how those responsible for the 
crucifixion can have been ignorant of what they were 
doing. Those who had seen His miracles throughout the 
better part of three years, those who had heard His 
preaching, those were not ignorant of what they were 
doing. Those who took Him in the garden felt His 
power; Caiphas heard His claim to be the Son of God 
and felt fully the force of His argument; Herod had 
listened eagerly for months to every rumor of what He 
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was saying and doing; Pilate stated four times that He 
was an innocent man —and suspected much more. No, 
these were not ignorant — and yet, and yet in a way they 
were, for no man who has ever sinned has ever realized 
fully what an evil thing sin really is because no man has 
ever seen sin as Christ saw it when He hung upon the 
cross that day. And it is for that reason that these words 
are also precious to us: they are our own hope of forgive¬ 
ness. We too, because — and only because — we have 
never fully grasped what sin is, we too can hope that 
we were included in this first prayer of Christ from His 
cross: “Father, forgive them for they know not what 
they do.” 

When they wrote their Gospels, the four Evangelists 
were extremely reticent in giving the details of our 
Lord’s crucifixion. Their accounts of His several trials 
are full in comparison. When they came to speak of His 
crucifixion, it seemed too painful to dwell upon, and 
each seemed reluctant to state more than the fact. How¬ 
ever, we do know more than what is stated in the 
Gospels. We know even some of the inmost droughts 
in the mind of our Saviour as He hung there upon 
the cross outside the gate of the city by the highroad 
that leads from Jerusalem to Joppa. We know these 
because the prophets, inspired by God, looked forward 
to this hour and beheld these thoughts. 

“Oh, all ye that pass by the way,” wrote Jeremias, 
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“attend, and see if there be any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow.” 

And in the great Twenty-first Psalm: “I am the re¬ 
proach of men and the outcast of the people . . . tribu¬ 
lation is very near and there is none to help me. . . . 
I am poured out like water ... all my bones are broken 
apart, and my heart is like hot wax melting within me; 
my strength is dried up like broken glass; my tongue is 
sticking to my jaws; to the dust of death am I brought 
down; they have dug my hands and my feet; they have 
numbered all my bones.” 

The soldiers were kneeling on the ground below, try¬ 
ing to arrange some division of His garments; one had 
taken out his dice, was saying that he knew how to settle 
the argument about that fine tunic; there was really no 
use to cut it up. And a thousand years before the 
Psalmist had foretold that Christ would see that too as 
He looked down from the cross: “They parted my 
garments amongst them; and upon my vesture they cast 
lots.” 

It is difficult to realize how almost innately cruel the 
ancient pagan was, how insensible he was to the pain 
of other men, how profound a change has come over 
mankind as a result of contact with Christianity. Today 
men flinch at the prospect of inflicting pain on anyone. 
Even a criminal condemned to death is shown pity, is 
treated with almost sacred respect; death is made as 
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easy, as quick as possible. But it was not that way in 
pagan antiquity, and above all it was not that way at 
the execution of Christ. Those who executed Christ 
tried deliberately, cunningly, intelligently, to add pain 
to pain, to add mental anguish to physical agony; they 
tried to hurt His feelings, to humble Him by laughing 
at Him, making jokes about Him, saying smart or funny 
things about Him. 

Some brought up the matter of the temple: He had 
said something about destroying it, it seemed, and in 
three days rebuilding it. “If you can do that,” someone 
shouted up at Him, “try saving yourself; if you can do 
that, come down from the cross now.” 

And as for that matter of claiming to be the Son of 
God, “Well,” shouted another, “if you really are the Son 
of God, come down from the cross.” 

The chief priests were there too, they and the scribes 
and the elders, mingling very democratically with the 
common herd today. They gathered in little groups 
within earshot of the man on the cross and spoke about 
Him to one another, but loudly enough for Him to hear. 

“Remember the time he healed that man at the pool 
down by the Sheepgate?” said one. 

“Yes,” said another, “spectacular, wasn’t it —and on 
the Sabbath day too. I’ll never forget how shocked I was 
to see that old fellow carrying out his bed on the Sab¬ 
bath day; odd thing, the way he was able to help others.” 
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'That reminds me,” said a third, looking slyly toward 
the cross and talking in an unnaturally loud voice, "I 
saw that sinner the other day we had to turn out of 
the synagogue, the one who was blind. He seemed to 
be getting along well enough. Strange how this man 
could help others. He doesn’t seem to be able to do a 
thing for himself, does he?” 

And another laughed, "Well, if he’s the king of 
Israel, all he need do now is come down from the cross; 
we’d all believe in him at once, wouldn’t we?” 

The soldiers joined in the raillery too. Having agreed 
at length upon an equitable division of Christ’s gar¬ 
ments, they had seated themselves upon the ground 
before the cross and prepared to spend the afternoon as 
comfortably as they might. One of them looked up, 
caught Christ’s eye as it moved from face to face among 
the crowd, and observing His parched lips and heavy 
tongue, lifted to Him the cup of cheap red wine from 
which he had been drinking and smiled happily at 
Him: "If you’re really the king of all these Jews here, 
save yourself.” And the other soldiers lifted their cups 
to Him too. 

One of the two robbers had ceased his outcries and 
his blasphemies. As well as he could from off his painful 
cross, he was watching Christ. He had understood the 
charge hanging over Christ’s head, had heard His 
strange prayer to His Father, had seen His great pa- 
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tience; and now he was thinking, as well as a man 
may think when in agony upon a cross. He heard his 
fellow crying out to Christ along with the rest, “If you 
are the Christ, save yourself and us,” and what he heard 
did not please him. He shouted across to him to be quiet. 
“Don’t you fear God even now, now when you are 
about to appear before him along with the rest of us? 
We are here justly. We deserved it. But this man here, 
he didn’t do anything.” At these short words in defense 
of Christ there swelled up within his soul something he 
had never felt there before; a great wave of the grace 
of God quite lifted him out of and beyond his nat¬ 
ural self, carrying him great leagues forward, across 
a sea he could never have crossed by himself, carrying 
his spirit to the very feet of the Son of God. And there 
burst from his lips his first —and perchance his last — 
prayer: “Lord, remember me when you come into your 
kingdom.” 

And the Son, to whom the Father had given all judg¬ 
ment, turned as much as He could His thorn-crowned 
head: 

“Amen I say to thee, this day thou shalt be with me 
in paradise.” 

A thief he had lived —and a thief did he die, for 
when no one expected he stole into heaven. Never be 
tempted to say that a man is too bad to be saved; that 
his sins are too many, too black, or too red; that his 
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hours are too few; his end is too close. For salvation is 
always much closer! Let him turn to our Lord on His 
cross and cry out: “Remember me, O Lord, remember 
me!” Not without cause did our Lord prophesy: “And I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all things to myself.” 

Anyone can see now that the crowd is beginning to 
thin. Many who had no reason for coming are finding 
they have less reason for staying. Those who pass by on 
the highroad are pausing only briefly; they are percep¬ 
tibly in haste as they hurry into the city. Those persons 
of some importance who feel they must remain are 
showing impatience, are becoming self-conscious, un¬ 
certain. The general hubbub, the shouting, has lessened. 
The cries that come now are clearly deliberate, easily 
heard in the gathering stillness. And there is a reason. 
There is something peculiar about the sunlight. It is 
becoming less. The sun is quite clear in the sky, but 
an eerie dimness spreads on the earth, spreads and, as 
minutes pass, threatens to deepen to dank, murky dark¬ 
ness. There are some who once scoffed and asked for a 
sign from the heavens. Here is a sign they can see, a 
fearful sign and appalling. A bright star appeared at 
His birth but few saw it; the sun is darkening now, and 
none who are near can help seeing. 

Through this darkness and the thinning crowd several 
small groups of women are seen inching their way closer 
to Christ's cross. Most have stopped a little way back. 
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The women stand in their tight little groups, peering at 
the cross, some sobbing softly, some wringing their 
hands, all faces drawn with anguished anxiety. But one 
little group of four persons comes closer. None hinder¬ 
ing, they come to the foot of the cross. “Now there 
stands by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his mother’s 
sister, Mary of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene, and 
the disciple whom he loved.” No Christian state would 
allow this, that a mother should be present at the exe¬ 
cution of her son, that she should see his shame and his 
long-drawn-out torture. But the pagans thought differ¬ 
ently: anything that would add to that torture was good. 
Therefore, let anyone who has ever esteemed him or 
loved him, let even his mother come near. Let her sob 
and let her moan; let her lose her mind and go frantic 
with grief. May the man on the cross see all this, and 
may his suffering grow greater by seeing it. But this 
mother is different; she stands calm, stately, and silent, 
looking up at her Son and her God, soul speaking to 
soul words that we cannot speak, for we do not know 
them, soul suffering with soul in a union from which 
we all profit. 

“Woman, behold thy son.” The man on the cross is 
the first to speak; and then to make clear what He 
means, He looks to His youngest and best-loved Apostle: 
“Behold thy mother.” Men must leave all when they 
die, but what men leave because they must, that Christ 
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freely gives. He gives to John His dearest possession, 
His mother, and she, the handmaid of the Lord, accepts 
and takes the son of a fisherman in the place of the 
Son of God. 

There now follows a seeming eternity of silence and 
darkness and suffering; until a few moments before the 
very end it will last. The Jews who remain wait fear¬ 
fully, hoping His end will come quickly and that noth¬ 
ing more fearful will happen. The soldiers wait with 
the same dispositions, thinking deeper thoughts than 
they have ever thought before. Mary and John and the 
women wait too in the darkness, their thoughts hidden 
from us, hidden as well as their faces. And Christ says 
no word, but He suffers and suffers: His body one 
wound; hands and feet and thorns in His head like so 
many pointed flames; limbs and muscles cramped, 
twisted; heart beating heavily, slowly, unable to force 
His blood back through tense veins, driving it rather 
to lungs and to head, producing dull, throbbing pain, 
intolerable fever, and thirst, most acute of all pains, 
unbearable thirst; all pain growing more unendurable 
each moment— and the knowledge so sure that it can 
never be lessened but must keep on growing till He die. 

We may, with the reverent acknowledgment that 
whatever we can say will be inadequate, look into the 
soul of our Lord, as He hung there, to see His thoughts, 
His sentiments, His purpose. We know something of 
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what He saw from the cross from the words of the 
Twenty-first Psalm. The same Psalm tells us some¬ 
thing of His sentiments: it ends in a note of reverent 
confidence in God, a note of trust —though the present 
be black —trust that the just man shall live on in God’s 
presence, that those who follow him shall serve God 
and to a later age shall speak God’s name; to a race yet 
unborn they shall tell the story of all the Lord has done. 
And what is that story? What is the purpose, the 
meaning, of all this suffering and bloodshed? 

Christ is giving His life as a redemption for many, 
paying the debt of our sins, making satisfaction for our 
offenses, reconciling us to God, making peace for us by 
the blood of His cross. The fall of man is being re¬ 
versed; we are being delivered from the bondage of sin. 
The handwriting of the ancient decree that was against 
us is being blotted out. He hath, says St. Paul, taken 
it away and nailed it to the cross. Man, guilty of infi¬ 
nite offense, bound in justice to make satisfaction, un¬ 
able of himself to render satisfaction for an infinite 
offense, was lost, irretrievably lost, it seemed. Ages 
would have come and gone over a dreary and a hopeless 
world, a world where laughter could have only sounded 
hollow, where joy would have been but the trace on an 
evening sky of a glorious day that could never dawn 
again. But God so loved us that He sent us His only- 
begotten Son that we might not perish utterly; He sent 
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Him not to judge but to save. And He, coming as the 
great high priest, now offers upon the cross a perfect 
sacrifice, giving back to God in superabundant measure 
all the honor that men had ever taken from God by 
sin, giving back by one perfect act of obedience all that 
men had ever taken away by disobedience. 

And if any should ask why He suffers so much, let 
the answer be, in so far as there can be an answer, that 
He does more than He need because of the exceeding 
great love wherewith He hath loved us. His suffering 
now is a sacrament, an outward sign of something most 
holy within. What is within is the love of His Father; 
what is within is obedience to His Father, a consuming 
desire to give back to that Father the honor that is His 
due. This is manifested outwardly by suffering. How, 
one may ask, can suffering be an outward manifestation 
of such interior sentiments? The answer is that suffer¬ 
ing is the direct opposite of love of self; it cuts at the 
central point of man's profoundest disease, the inordi¬ 
nate love of self, cuts at the source of all sin, cuts at the 
source of all disobedience. Suffering crushes self. Freely 
accepted, as Christ's suffering was, it is eminently suited 
to return unto God the honor that man's disobedience 
had taken away, to make satisfaction for the sins of men, 
to pay the awful penalty of all men's sins. 

Men's sins! How they were before Christ's mind on 
the cross! Every treacherous and vengeful deed, all 
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blasphemies and slanders and lies, all the weight of 
man’s injustice to man, the rivers of blood that men’s 
envies and jealousies and hates should cause to flow, 
all the fetid mass of the lewd and adulterous works of 
shame that men should conceive in secret or flaunt in 
public, all these were before Him, as they had been in 
the garden the previous night. In a way, they became, 
oh revolting thought, His sins! For they were the sins 
of His brethren, and He had taken them upon Himself 
to atone. He saw and He felt all God’s hatred for this 
black reeking mountain of sin, saw how those who lay 
deep in it had turned from God and would go right on 
turning from God, saw how few would gain from His 
bitter Passion, how many —even of those closely united 
to Him in His own Mystical Body —how many would 
sink down to hell before His very eyes, within reach of 
His cross, sink into hell never ending, hell the eternal, 
as eternal as God in His heaven. So many for whom He 
yearned, for whom He thirsted, so many lost! It seemed 
almost as though part of Himself were torn from Him, 
as though His enemies had in part triumphed over Him. 
And so to fulfill the ancient prophecy and express His 
present anguish there burst from His lips the first words 
of the great Twenty-first Psalm: 

“Eli, Eli, lema sabacthani.” 

“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

And while those below started and looked at one 
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another, the words still ringing in their ears, another 
word came from the cross through the darkness: 

"I thirst.” 

The tense people below the cross sprang into action. 
Some Jews shouted in scorn: “Look, he's calling Elias,” 
and then shuddered lest His cry might be answered, for 
the Jews expected Elias to come at the end of the world, 
and what they had seen this long afternoon had more 
than once raised that thought in their minds. 

One of the soldiers grabbed a sponge they'd used to 
clean off their armor and plunged it into the bitter red 
wine they'd been drinking at first and reached it up to 
Christ's lips. But he couldn't reach that far so he looked 
around for a stick. 

“Don't, don't do that,” some Jews shouted; “let's see 
first whether Elias will come.” 

But the soldier found his stick and lifted the dripping 
sponge on it, answering over his shoulder, “Alright, 
don't bother me. We'll see whether Elias will come.” 
He lifted the sponge to the cracked, blue lips of Christ, 
pressed it there a moment on the bobbing stick, and 
withdrew it. 

Christ had lifted His head now and was looking far 
out from the cross. His body hung motionless, pallid. 
There was less blood to flow, but a dank and a cold 
perspiration. His face was longer; His features, sharper 
and thinner —and His eyes gazed fixedly out over the 
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earth, the whole of the earth and the whole of time: 
past, present, future. He saw it all, saw His whole life 
and His work; saw prophecies accomplished, God's will 
fulfilled; saw all sin atoned for, all justice satisfied; saw 
all graces earned, all glory prepared. And His blue lips 
parted: 

“It is finished.” 

Then in a voice loud and strong, so loud it was heard 
afar off: 

“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

And John, looking up, saw Him deliberately bow 
His head. 


